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Everybopy prates of the wonders of the present age of 
the world, and yet it may be doubted whether any of us 
half estimate its really maryellous character, Every age, 
objects some captious reader, or some discontented 
pessimist, is a great age to those who live in it, just as 
everybody’s own country is the greatest of all countries, 
or as every mother’s baby is the finest baby that ever was 
born. But there are some people whose cosmopolitanism 
has so far outgrown their mere blind patriotism that they 
become very competent judges of the relative merits of 
ditrerent countries ; and have arrived where they can look 
at the characters of the different ages of the world with a 
Smilar kind of acquired partiality transcending any 
merely childish prejudice in fayour of their own times. 
Believing that we speak from something like this sublime 
point of acquired indifference, or, at least, of competent 
impartiality, we must still regard this latter half of the 
nineteenth century as the most distinguished speck in the 
world’s history. There is, we believe, a hundred times 
more mental activity at this time in the world at larce 
than at any previous period ; and events are progressing 
In a proportionately rapid ratio. It is an error to suppose 
that evolution in anything always takes place at the same 
even rate. Nature has her grand climacterics as well as 


the long reaches of regular progression ; -her births and 
deaths, as well as gestation and the lifetime of an in- 
dividual. And this precise age in the world is, if we are 
not wholly mistaken, pre-eminently an epoch, a turning 
point of destiny in the affairs of mankind, a grand 
climacteric in human society. Physically, but in respect 
to man, the world is undergoing, just at this nick of time, 
in several respects, the greatest changes it has ever un- 
dergone or can ever undergo; the transition from the 
fragmentary and imperfect state to that which is integral 
and complete. 

Notably, in physical geography we are just solving the 
last problems, finding the sources of the Nile, laying open 
the closed frcntiers of China and Japan andthe hidden 
secrets of Central Africa, and searching the North Polar 
Sea. Every ocean is already navigated, every continent 
and island familiarized to our acquaintanceship. A 
labour that has thus occupied the race of man for five or 
ten thousand years, demanding the greatest sacrifices and 
the most strenuous exertions, is getting itself finished up, 
and the books of that business enterprise of humanity 
are being closed up just about now. We have gone over 
the surface of our entire inheritance in respect to landed 
estate, water front, fisheries and navigation; and so to 
say, we haye got our farm fenced in. That makes an 
epoch. But we haye done more. We haye begun the 
unitary culture and administration of this human habitat 
and domicile, instead of the fragmentary and patchwork 
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management which has prevailed through all the past 
ages. We have learned how to put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, and we compass the earth’s cir- 
cumference with steamers as regularly as we cross a 
ferry; and all this has happened just now for the first 
time, in all the ages. And we are talking glibly of 
unitary weights and measures, of a unitary currency, of 
a common universal language, and finally of a Universal 
Government; and nobody laughs at these stupendous 
propositions, which fifty years ago would have been 
received perhaps with a guffaw of derision. The world 
has been astonished so many times that it refuses to be 
astonished any longer. The greater an enterprise or a 
proposition nowadays the more likely it is to be believed 
in. Progression has reached, or is just now reaching, 
the point where in place of resistance to elevation we 
gain acceleration and momentum from mere weight ; 
when reform of all sorts, instead of struggling laboriously 
up hill, will be rushing down a declivity, helped by the 
same law which has hitherto retarded it, the mere inertia 
of public opinion. It is going presently to be easier to 
go ahead with increasing velocity than it will be to stop, 
or even to be still. 

Who can calculate the immense reyolution that such a 
state of things will make in every sphere and department 
of human affairs. If inventors, discoverers and experi- 
mentors had no difficulty whatever in commanding sym- 
pathy and capital to test at the earliest moment every 
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project of human improvement ; if money flowed all the 
more regularly and readily into novelties, and because 
merely that they wero novelties; if the new dominated 
generally over the old, and the future over the past, there 
isnocalculating the velocity of human progress and growth 
of society. A few grand hindrances, accumulated obstruc- 
tions, and formidable obstacles have hitherto hedged this 
easy going tendency to the easy and rapid progression of 
the race. Despotism, slavery and oppressive restrictions 
on women are or have been the chief barriers. So far, 
indeed, we are already under full headway in the new 
career of evolution that we may claim to have entered 
already upon the coming order of things. Tho rattling 
thunder of human events scurrying along at this new 
measure of rapidity, infthis age, has waked up the dreamy 
denizens of the spirit world, and brought them into active 
co-operation with men, No being knows, or eyen but 
the few, how far this kind of intervention is now potent 
in every department of human affairs; but as we have 
probably made out our proposition that this is, in all 
senses, an extraordinary age, without calling in the ghosts 
to help us, we dismiss the subject for fear of travelling 
out of the road, or beyond the credensive range of some 
of the more backward of our readers. 


— 
ooo 


A TRIP TO SCOTLAND ON A STOLEN CHEQUE, 


Witi1am Burwine, 22, a respectable-looking young man, 
was brought before Mr. Benson, at the Southwark Police-court, 
on Saturday last, from Edinburgh, in the custody of a Scotch 
detective officer, charged with stealing a cheque, filling it up 
for the sum of £198 10s. 54., obtaining cash from the London 
and Westminster Bank, and appropriating it to his own use, 
thereby robbing his employers, Messrs. William Henry James 
and Son, leather-merchants, 165, High-street, Borough; and 
Charlotte Galbraith, 22, a fashionably-dressed female, was 
charged with being concerned in the robbery. : 

Mr. Stanley George Lutwych, manager to the firm, said the 
prisoner had been in their employ about six years as clerk and 
cashier, and the utmost confidence was reposed in him. | Mr. 
Jones, the head of the firm, had for some time past been in the 
country, and it was usual for him to leave a few cheques to be 
filled up as incidents of the trade required. ‘The prisoner, how- 
ever, had no right or authority to do so unless by the orders of 
witness. On the 22nd of July the prisoner absented himself from 
the office, and sent a nete toa fellow-clerk to attend to his busi- 
ness. He did not return, and at the end of a week witness caused 
inquiries to be made, and as the prisoner had left his lodgings, 
suspicion began to be attached to him. Witness accordingly 
proceeded to the London and Westminster Bank, and saw cheque 
produced for £198 10s. 5d., filled up in the prisoner's hand- 
writing, and cashed on the 22nd of July, Bank of England 
notes for £190 haviag been paid to the prisoner, who represented 
it. Witness went to the Bank of England and examined the 
notes, they having been cashed on the same day by the prisoner, 
as each note bore the same endorsement. Information was 
given to the police, but no clue was obtained as to the prisoner’s 
whereabouts until last Thursday, when witness arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and thinking the prisoner might have paid that city a 
visit on the occasion of the Scott centenary, witness showed a 
photograph of the prisoner to the manager of the hotel he 
stopped at, when the manager at once recognised it, as the like- 
ness of a young gentleman staying there witha lady. Witness 
at once obtained the assistance of one of the Edinburgh detec- 
tives, and returned to the hotel to wait for the return of the 
gentleman and lady. ‘About an hour after their return, witness 
saw the prisoner coming along with the young lady hanging 
on his arm laughing, and quite unprepared for the excitement 
to follow. As socn as they entered the hotel, the detective 
officer accosted the prisoner, and told him that he was @ con- 
stable, and requested them to enter their bed-room, as he did 
not wish to make any fuss in the hotel. As scon as they 
entered the bed-room, the prisoner admitted the robbery to 
witness, and expressed his regret for what he had done, and 
exonerated the young lady. Both of them were searched, and 
on the male prisoner was found £80 in gold, a quantity of new 
jewellery, and fashionable c'othing, recently purchased. On 
the female, who was sufficiently attractive to account for her 
companion having fallen into temptation, was found several 
articles of jewellery, which her companion had given to her. 
They had both taken first-class return tickets to Edinburgh, 
and the same evening witness and the officer brought them back 
to London. 

The prisoners, who declined to say anything in defence, were 
remanded for the attendance of the bank cashier and other 
evidence. ‘The female, who had accepted the prisoner’s invita- 

- tion to share his holiday with him, and to pass as bis wife during 
their little trip, was, however, liberated on her own recogni- 
gance to appear again. 


————— 


THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN, 


Tue emancipation of woman appears to have found a new 
apostle in a high-caste lady of Madras, who has been leeturing 
her countrymen and women in Telugu on ‘ Human Bring, 
whatever that may be supposed to mean, ‘The meeting, we are 
told, was attended by a good many Hindu gentlemen and 
Pundits. Unlike her English models, the Madras lady forbore 
from asserting the superiority of women tomen. The men, she 
acknowledged, had the best of it in point of learning, although 
she quoted a number of female Pundits who at various times 
hed been renowned ulike for their learning, their “masculine 
bravery,” and their devotion to the Fine Arts. Some of them 
ped ey eo detlrered deohures and taught morals to pee husbands. 

[he masculine mind at once recurs to Mrs. Caudle as the ty 8 
of this interesting class, whose turn for lecturing has now taken 
wu wider range, and whose moral teaching disdains the vulgar 
privacy of wedded life. Of course Mrs. Sree Rungamba Garu 
sti engthesed her reference to the “ wonderful literary works of 
vetious female Pundits in the north and south of India,” by an 
appeal to the recent march of intellect among her strong-mind:d 
sisters in Europe and America, In view of their achievements 
and of the great things already done by the Female Improve- 
ment Society in Calcutta, she claimed the right to lecture in aid 
of woman’s advancement in Madras also. ‘I'he lateness of the 
hour prevented her from going further into this hopeful sub- 
ject for that present ; but in, compliance with the requests of 
ner male admirers, she promised to give a course of lectures, 
which we hope the local journals will be good enongh to report 
for our benefit in becoming detail, A Hindu lady’s views of 
“human being ” and woman’s rights may afford us a now vari- 
ation from the stereotyped performances of our own * Hecle- 
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creditor’s demands, but because ho is a rebel to the 
King.” There was a laugh, and all eyes were turned 
upon the author of the Antiquary, who only curled that 
upper lip of his a little the more, and looked straight be- 
fore him. P 

The ‘‘ unco guid” were grievously scandalised at the 
introduction of oratorios to the public. « Sacred music”? 
performed for hire by “‘ single women” as a fashionable 
entertainment! Was ever anything more profane! At 
the time an extensive fire broke out in the Old Town, and 
a preacher declared it was a judgment on the city for its 
irreverence. It is a strange fact that his own church 
took fire next morning! 1 saw Sir Walter stand to gaze 
at the conflagration in his gown—he never would wear a 
wig—the steeple toppled and fell ‘‘ with hideous ruin and 
combustion dire” through the roof—a column of fire and 
then of smoke rose up into the sky. Thereafter the burnt 
pile, story above story, forming one side of the quad- 
rangle of the Parliament-square, fell in with a roar of 
stone and dust. Here, also, I saw Sir Walter standing in 
his canonicals, watching the process of devastation, aud 
we all traced in his subsequent romances a literal repro- 
duction of all the incidents of the conflagration. 

My venerable friend Mr. Robert Ainslie, Writer to the 
Signet, was a gentleman of an eminently benevolent 
and reverend aspect. He was the intimate friend and 
biographer of Burns. One day, facing the ‘* Outer (Par- 
liament) House,” a lady of singular beauty and elegance 
of figure and address rushed up to him and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, my extremity must plead my excuse for the liborty I 
take. I have travelled all the way from Boston, in the 
United States, to see Sir Walter Scott. I know nobody 
here. I entreat you to point him out to me.” It so 
happened that at that moment the first division of the 
‘‘Inner House” of the Court rose, and Sir Walter himself 
came out with the throng, “‘hirpling,” as usual, and 
wielding his great stick. Mr. Ainslie without more ado, 
presented the American with the preface, ‘‘ Sir Walter, 
hero isalady who has travelled three thousand miles 
over thestormy Atlantic expressly to see you. Have I 
made too free in electing myself showman to our northern 
lion?” Sir Walter extended his hand with the kindliest 
courtesy, and with easy banter observed, ‘‘ What! three 
thousand miles to see an old palladmonger! Lady Scott 
must look out. But since, madam, you haye come so far 
I must pray you to do mo the honour to come a little 
farther.’ ‘Then turning to my old friend he continued, 
‘Mr. Ainslie, Charlotte will scold me if I invite so tra- 
yelled and fair a guest to pot luck; but you call mea lion, 
and lions are seen to most advantage at feeding time. My 
wife, madam, will be pleased to offer the hospitalities of 
this Old World to our posterity of the New. If you will 
honour us on Thursday, my friend here will show you to 
my den.” 

Lady Scott, who had a slight foreign accent, had for a 
country neighbour a relative of the writer (and also, par 
parenthése of Mrs. Charles Dickens), to whom she fre- 
quently complained of the endless hosts of visitors who 
inyaded their privacy. One day she came to my in- 
formant, flung herself in a chair, and exclaimed, ‘‘ fam 
glad to escape for an hour from the racket ! I declare my 
own house is just a great hotel! It is full of people who 
care nothing for us, and for whom I care as little.” “<I 
wonder,” replied her friend, ‘‘ you can stand it.” Lady 
Scott, supposing she meant how she could stand the ex- 
pense, observed, ‘‘Pooh! Whenever I find my purse 
getting low, I just go to Walter and tell him to write 
some more of his nonsense !” 

The primitive manners of the past lingered longer in 
Scotland than in England. The poorer country continued 
especially to practise habits of thrift even after the occasion 
had ceased. Alexander, Duke of Gordon, whom George 
TY. was wont to call “‘ My old highlander” when he was 
a youth at the university, was invited by his college 
chum, the Earl of Dalkeith, to spend his vacation at 
Dalkeith Palace. A very meagre plum-pudding appeared 
at dinner. The Earl grumbled,jand ‘his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleugh,” observed ‘‘ Duchess ! Dalkeith says your 
puddin’s very puir.” Her Grace rejoined, ‘‘ Weel, ’m 
sure L canna understand hoo that can be, for I coonted 
forty plooms oot wi’ my ain haund to the steward this 
yery mornin’.” ‘This same Duke of Gordon overheard 
the butler of another peeress whisper to her, ** Praise the 
jellies, my lady, for they won't eep.” In their earlier 
Harrie life Lady, then Mrs. Scott, like John Gilpin’s 
wife— ? covgietns 


Reminiscences of Reott. 


By OnE Wuo Knew HIM. 


On the 15th day of August, 1771, Nature sent into the 
world a high priest and exponent of her laws unsur- 
passed by Homer — only excelled by Shakespeare. 
«These pe praye ’orts,” but I think when the time 
permits I can prove them. Meanwhilo, I have to take 
exception to the treatment the latest of the three inspired 
prophets receives at the hands of a people whose greatest 
achievement is perhaps haying given birth to such a man. 
His centenary has been celebrated on the day on which 
he was not born: and is not to be illustrated on the day 
he was. ‘‘Scott is all very well, my good fellow, but the 
grouse and the 12th: we can put off an earthquake, or 
postpone an eclipse, but the moors cs And so the 
memory of the greatest man in Scotland—one of the 
greatest of the gifted of the world—is to be slighted for 
three days’ shooting. Nor has the anachronism been 
perpetrated to purpose. The festival has been starved in 
cheer, ill-arranged in regard to order, neglected by the 
genius that should have striven to illustrate it by the 
rarest efforts of its gifts. Stars were announced who 
did not come. If the actual birthday had been that of 
the celebration of it, the Premier, Argyll, Derby, could 
haye attended. There are nations that would have ad- 
journed their Senate to send their tribute of homage to 
such a man. Nature does not gift the world so often with 
an inheritance so rare and precious that she can be con- 
tent with less than the loving reverence of the greatest 
who are spared to tender their veneration. /e was never 
wanting in his worship of what deserved it. Where were 
Tennyson and Browning 

In Kenilworth is a word or two this centenary recals to 
my memory— 


“Ha, Will Shakespeare, wild Will! Thou has given my 
nephew, Philip Sidney, love powder—he cannot sleep without 
thy Venus and Adonis under his pillow ! 

“The player bowed, and the Karl nodded and passed on—so 
that age would have told the tale—in ours perhaps we might 
say the immortal had done homage to the mortal.” 

So wrote Walter Scott of a genius only greater than his 
own. Has not his turn come? 

T have seen him—ay, a thousand times. Surely artists 
never have, for no portrait or “ animated bust” of him 
conyeys really the manuer of the man. A minstrel in 
hessian boots, sitting on a rock, looking vnsteadily at 
nothing in particular—a prosperous farmer in an arm- 
chair—a scot and lot paterfamilias—I have seen all the 
hideous misses, but never a likeness that was really a Ait. 
There was something so calm yet so transmundane in the 
eyes—so shrewd, capable, humourous about the curl of 
the upper lip—the face, when in repose, had in it such 
an unconscious seriousness of sagacity, as no mere like- 
ness-monger was at all likely to seize. The bushy grey 
eyebrows, always the mark of keen observing faculties, 
the yellow hair turned into silyer—these characters of 
the “old familiar face” have not been made fast colours 
by the artist. The bust has more merit than the paint- 
ings; but it is too grand and handsome, and yet not 
prophetic and inspired enough. Is it indeed possible to 
transfer great genius to the canvas? How vile are the 
daubs, how wooden are the busts of Shakespeare ! 

I cannot stretch the privilege of the story-teller so far 
as to say I have done business with Sir Walter Scott. I 
can go no further than to aver that I have seen him on 
business. It happened in this wise. Those east winds of 
the springtide, which at that season render Edinburgh 
scarcely endurable, had made influenza epidemic. It was 
so prevalent that many schools were closed, and the 
churches all but deserted. The bar was laid up in ordi- 
nary, So many legal functionaries had been ‘‘ pulled off 
their perch” that not enow’ remained to carry on the 
necessary business of the courts. Ver and Eurus together 
had especially proved too many for the ‘‘ principal clerks 
of session,” of whom Sir Walter Scott was one, and the 
«stout old Trojan ” ‘‘ hirpled” into the ‘ second division,” 
which had been especially the victim of the epidemic, to 
offer his official services to supply the place of his prostrate 
colleagues. Hgad, he mis-dated every judgment, or inter- 
locutor as it is technically called, to which he put his 
‘fine Roman hand” that day! But then, you see, he 
was thinking about Woodstock. I think it was areturn of 
this contagion that attacked Parliament with equal 
virulence, and drew from Charles Buller the comical taunt 
to Peel, ‘‘ You talk so big because you know you have a 
balance of influenza in your fayour.” I accompanied a 
relative to Sir Walter to point out his mistake in an inter- 
locutor in a cause in which it occurred. He took the 
judgment with his quiet ‘‘ pawkie” smile, as if he 
had been aware of his communis error, and the 
date was corrected, “I.P.D.” (in presentia dominorum). 

I think I seo him now, as he sat at the clerk’s table 
nearest and just under the bench. His brain towered 
the loftiest 1 ever saw in a human head. It was the ex- 
traordinary feature that struck the spectator at once. The 
eye, grey and calm, as I haye said, was mild and sweet ; 
but there was an inscrutable depth of inspiration in it, 
as if the thoughts were as infinite as they were various, 
looking through time and beyond it. His nose was 
slightly Socratic in character—more expressive of un- 
failing good sense than anything else—inclining to what 
is called the bullet shape, neither Grecian nor Roman. 
The upper lip was very long, like Shakespeare’s, de- 
scribing a curye from the root of the nese to the mouth, 
and imparting to it a character of ‘*pawkiness,” oF 
humour—Scotch humour, which bears a sub-acid of self- 
posgeased irony. His shirt-collar was up to his ears, and 

is serge gown of ciffice was ragged at the bottom, by 
reason of the irregularity of gait arising from his lame- 
ness and the occasional stamping on it of the ferule of the 
huge stick round which the lame leg supplemented its 
weakness. 

T remember well his look when Lord Gillies in deliver- 
ing judgment in a suit observed, ‘‘I am quite of opinion 
with a great but unknown writer, that in Scotland a 
debtor is imprisoned, not because he fails to meet his 


“ Though on pleasure bent 
Still had a frugal mind ”’— 

and at her entertainments occasionally manceuyred to 
gaye some showy piece of confectionery from being broken 
into, if it did not happen to be in general demand. A 
certain dish of sponge-cake, all stuck over with almonds, 
and called in the language of the pastrycook a hedgehog, 
had by these housewifely manceuvres been saved ‘‘ to 
fight another day” so often, that at last Sir Walter, 
determining to traverse this spider’s web of domestic 
thrift, observed, ‘‘ That hedgehog makes me an old man 
now!” 2 iemasate 

When the affairs of Constable and Ballantyne droye 
Sir Walter into the Gazette, Mr., afterwards Sir William 
Allan, the painter, met him ascending the outer steps of 
his house in Castle-street, and went up to condole with 
him. ‘* Yes,” exclaimed Sir Walter, ‘‘it’s hard that 
after all, in my old age,I must begin the world over 
again ; but,” and here he gaye a stout thump with the 
forulo of his big stick on the stone steps, “ whilst I can 
hold a pen and keep this,” pointing to his forehead, 
“clear, no man shall lose a farthing by Walter Scott.” 


] 

St. ANDREW'S-STREET, a portion of the Holborn Via- 
duct improvement, which leads from Holborn-circus to Far- 
ringdon-street, near its junction with Ludgate-bill, is in a very 
forward state. The sewers have been finished and a tunnel has 
been constructed for the gas and water pipes. The upper part 
of the street, near St. Andrew’s Church, is being payed with 
granite in the usual effective manner over a ped of concrete, 
and at the lower end, towards Farringdon-street, preparations 
are being made for laying the foot pavement. Stonecutter- 
street, Shoe-lane, and Little New-street are being levelled and 
cut to meet the gradient of the new street. 
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LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY. 
A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 
(Written expressly for the LADY’s OWN PaPER.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HE quarrel between Ernest and Mand, 
slight as it was, had not been without 
its consequences. The first breeze had 
passed over the hitherto calm sea of 
their married life. The bloom of the 
peach had departed, at the first touch, 
never again to be restored. 

_ Ernest had lost faith to some extent 

in the love of his wife. 

Maud could not repress the thought 
that she was still suffering under the 

é humiliation of having had to apologise 

for what in her inmost heart she thought was rather his 

fault than hers. 

Both of them recalled the sacred yows they had taken 
at the altar. 

“*To love, to honour and to cherish.” 

‘To love, to honour and obey.” 

True, they loved each other still. 

But there was a diminution in the respect he should 
have felt for his wife. 

He could not honour her so perfectly as of old. 

And she, in her turn, found a difficulty in persuading 
herself that implicit obedience was her first duty. 

So both were unhappy. 

To Ernest there were distractions from his conjugal re- 
flections which might have caused him to forget them 
altogether. 

But Maud, left alone at Deepdell Abbey, had full leisure 
to reflect upon her wrongs. 

Lady Upton had retired to rest, fatigued with grief and 
anxiety, and although Maud had been warmly welcomed, 
she had expressed a wish to be left alone, and had there- 
fore deprived her yisitor of what would haye been the 
solace of nursing her. 

The fact was, the good old lady saw that there had been 
something wrong between the husband and wife, and had 
kindly, but unwisely, fancied that her best course was tu 
leave Maud to herseif. 

The young wife accordingly found herself condemned 
to solitude in the large and somewhat gloomy drawing- 
room of the old Abbey, with plenty of leisure to think 
oyer every detail of her quarrel with her husband. 

At first she was satisfied to blame herself. 

But as time went by she began to weigh every circum- 
stance that told in her fayour. 

The consequence was that about the time Ernest had 
started on his adventurous journey to the ‘‘ Cyder Cask,” 
Maud had persuaded herself she was a very ill-used wife. 

Here she was, a bride of a few days, and already her 
husband had left her without reason and without excuse, 
and had satisfied himself with sending servants and an 
empty carriage to convey her an uninvited guest to the 
house of one of her own friends. 

When she had very properly refused, he had come him- 
self, and without a word of apology or explanation had 
conveyed her to the house and at once left her. 

Where was he now? 

He had given her no intimation of where he was going, 
or of when he might be expected to return. 

Such treatment was intolerable. 

Maud had been out for several seasons. She had had 
many opportunities of effecting brilliant matrimonial 
alliances, but her noble pride bad always preserved her 
from the infamy of selling herself for a coronet, for 
wealth, or for a position in society. 

But now she recalled the many suitors she had spurned, 
to accept in their stead a poor man who already treated 
her with neglect. 

Often had she consented to officiate as principal brides- 
maid to those of her young rriends who had been ina 
greater hurry to assume the responsibilities of matrimony 
than she was, but never ir all the confidential epistles she 
had received from the young brides had she heard one in- 
stance in which the wits had been treated as carelessly as 
she had been. 

Always, even in the most ill-assorted matches, the 
bridegroom had maintained an appearance of loye and de- 
votion until the close of the honeymoon. 

She had seen misery springing from many unions, but 
never had it begun until the married pair had returned 
to the serious business of life. 

For the time everthing had been couleur de rose, and 
cyen the young bride who had been almost forced to the 
altar by an avaricious parent, had. written to her a week 
after the marriage that her husband, himself as old as 
her father, ‘‘ was everything she could desire, and so 
kind!” 

But with her it was different, indeed. Could she write 
to Grace Colebrooke or Beatrice Upton—when she was 
found-——that her husband was in the habit of leaving her 
to her own resources ? 

Such were the thoughts that coursed through Maud’s 
brain as she awaited the return of her husband, and she 
contrived at length to work herself up to a feeling of in- 
dignation, and to determine to let him understand her 
feelings on the subject when he returned. 

But the time went on, and he did not return. 

Maud knew that it was possible her husband’s errand 
might be one of danger, and although, for a time, she 
had insisted on ignoring this fact, even to herself as the 
hours went by, and he did not return, it would recur to 
her mind, and indignation gave way to apprehension. 

At last, unable longer to endure the suspense, she sent 
out one of the servants to the village and to the Deepdell 
Arms, to learn whatever he could of what was going on 
in the place. | ; 

But she waited—and waited—and no news came. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ar the interruption recorded at the end of the twentieth 
chapter, Blanche had for a moment started with fright— 


but the next instant recovering herself, she resumed the 
character she was playing. 

Looking round at Percy Harris, unconsciously and 
vacantly, she pressed her hand to her side as though in 
pain, and appeared to wait for him to address her com- 
panion. 

‘It’s no use, Blanche. I saw you the moment you 
entered the door, and in spite of your capital disguise, 
recognised you at once.” 

As he spoke he approached close to her. 

‘‘Oome, dearest,” he continued, ‘‘ tell me the meaning 
of this masquerade. Why, is your golden hair concealed 
beneath this tawdy rag?” 

And as he spoke, he suddenly ssized the handkerchief 
and as he removed it, her hair fell about her shoulders’ 
and Bianche Desborough stood revealed. 

Drawing herself up to her full height—which by the 
way was not verymuch—ard stamping her little foot indig- 
nantly on the ground, Blanche faced him and demanded 
how he dared to assault her thus. 

‘* Assault you, Blanche?” he responded, ‘‘ Surely you 
know that I love you too fondly to offer you any in- 
dignity.” 

‘‘Love me,” she cried scornfully. 

‘‘-Yes, love you,” he repeated, ‘love you as I never 
loved any other woman, for indeed it is you, and you alone, 
that I have ever loved. , 

‘* And loving me you flirted with Maud Emerson, and 
proposed to marry Beatrice Upton. 

‘* Maud Emerson was engaged and is now married to a 
friend of mine.” 

‘‘ A friend of yours ?” she interrupted. 

‘* Yes, a Gear friend. Aithough I believe he fancies 
he has some grievances against me. And as for Beatrice 
Upton, it is true I did offer to marry her, but it was when 
you had spurned me from your side, and from a sheer 
feeling of desperation I thought if I could not marry the 
woman I loved, I would wed the one who could secure 
me wealth.” 

‘But you really loved me all the time?” asked 
Blanche, in her appealingly sympathetic voice. 

‘*Qan you doubt it? Darling, I never loved anyone 
but you, and your cruelty the last time I saw you almost 
drove me mad. I cared not after that what I did, or 
what became of me?” 

At this moment Pheebe Cotland, who had been listen- 
ing with some surprise to this conversation, interposed— 

‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘as you two seem to understand 
each other so well I think I had better go. I shall bea 
long time though before I believe in tho illness of 
another tramp. You did deceive me, miss.” 

Percy, who thought he perceived signs of yielding, or 
rather of intending reconciliation in Blanche’s manner, 
jumped eagerly at this suggestion, 

‘Yes, yes; you be off! I dare say your father wants 
you, and this lady and I have some business to talk over 
together.” 

Phoebe would have taken him at his word, but Blanche 
arrested her departure, saying: 

‘*No; please do not leave mo just yet. The fact is, I 
have one or two questions I want to ask him bofore I can 
believe he really means what he tells me.” 

It is wonderful how easy it is for a woman to deceiye a 
man. 

Of all the enemies Percy Harris had in the world 
Blanche Desborough was the most dangerous. 

Yet, at that moment, when he should have been most 
on his guard, he insisted on deceiving himself. 

The fact is that although he had transferred his atten- 
tions from one woman to another, and then to a third, 
precisely as his interest had prompted him, he did really 
feel for Blanche as much love ashe was capable of feeling 
for any human being but himself. 

Consequently, knowing the bitter pangs of jealousy 
he had experienced when he found that she was on terms 
of close friendship with Ernest Colebrooke, he gave her 
credit for a similar feeling when she asked : 

“Then, why, loving me, did you abduct Beatrice 
Upton ?” 

And instead of denying the charge thought only of re- 
moying all jealousy from her mind. 

‘*Not, you may be assured, from any love I had for 
her, but simply to place in my own hands a powerful 
weapon against my opponents.” 

‘“‘T dare say,’’ she snecred, ‘‘and you expect me 
to believe that. Of course, too, you have not attempted 
to make love to her since you haye had her in your 
power.” 

‘“*No, I swear I have not.” 

‘That he hasn’t miss,” interrupted Phoebe, ‘‘ because 
the young lady has bee: safe in that room all the time,” 
and as shespoke she pointed to an inner door, ‘‘ and this 
is the first time he has been so near her as tis.” 

Percy would have much preferred to have concealed the 
exact whereabouts of Beatrice, but the mischief was done, 
and he did not catch the swift glance of triumph which 
Blanche threw around her as Phoebe divulged the secret, 
so he thought it better to take no notice, 

‘© Will not that content you ?” he pleaded. ‘‘ You see 
that although I had in my madness at your inconstancy 
vowed to marry her, my heart was so filled with your 
image that I could not even go through tho farce of 
pretending to make love to her.” 

‘‘ And you really do love me ?” 

‘*You, and you alone, I swear.” 

«© Will you let me ask Beatrice herself whether you hayo 
told the truth?” 

He was quite safe. There were only the two girls, and 
they could not help themselyes even if they meant 
treachery, so he answered :— 

‘*By all means! Go and ask her.” 

In a moment Blanche had opened the inner door, ex- 
claiming— 

‘She is here, in my power,” in so strange’a voice that 
Beatrice, who did not recognise her, screamed loudly. 

Under the cover of that scream, Blanche had hastened 
to the window, and given her signal to her friends 
outside. 

Then turning to Beatrice, she whispered— 


‘‘ Hush! do not be afraid. I-am Blanche Desborough ; 
I have come to rescue you.” 

The sudden revulsion was too much for poor Beatrice, 
and she fell sobbing into the arms of Blanche, who turn- 
ing to the door where Percy was standing, said to him: 

‘Once more, do you really love me ?” 

‘Have I not sworn it?” : 

“As much as you did Mrs. Simmonds when you triod 
to murder her ?” 

‘*Ha! What do you mean by that? Are you then 
deceiving me? But you forget that now you are both of 
you in my power.” : 

‘*T hardly think so,” said Mr. Smithers quietly, who, 
with Ernest, had entered at the opposite door. 

‘Who are you?” exclaimed Percy. . 

‘An officer; and you, Mr. Percy Harris, alias Dudley 
Pemberton, alias Sir Percy Upton, Bart., are my prisoner. 
I suppose you will come quietly ?” 

‘*Oh yes. What's the charge ?” 

‘* Feloniously wounding, with intent to murder. 
a ten years’ job.” 

‘Allright. I suppose you will allow my wife to come 
with me? 

‘“ Your wife! Oh yes, till after the examination. But 
I did not know you were married.” 

‘‘ Well it’s the same thing. You don’t want to see the 
certificate I suppose ?” 

‘‘Not I,” laughed the superintendent, ‘‘ Where is 
the lady ?” 

‘* There.” 

And he pointed to, Beatrico Upton. 


Only 


(Zo be continuwed—commenced in No. 286.) 


HIT ON THE WING. 


A sTRANGE story is current in th<atrical circles of an ad- 
venture which a well-known theatrical manager experienced 
during avisit which he made a few days ago to Liverpool. As 
amanager he was for a time extremely successful in Liver- 
pool ; but misfortune, with all its followings of law, writs, and 
actions, came, and he left this country for America, with a 
company of talented English artistes. Blondes in burlesque 
were a ‘novelty to the Yankees. The performance took, ,the 
enterprising manager thrived, and, it was said, amassed a con- 
siderable amount of money by the speculation, A few wecks 
sgo he returned to Iingland for the purpose of organising a 
new troupe for another American tour. This he succeeded in 
doing, and took the members of his corps to Liverpool for the 
purpose of embarking fur New Yok. “’Tis the hardest 
science to forget; and the manazer, it is said, had an illustra- 
tion of this on the part of some people who alleged that he 
owed them money. They remembered him; and on the part 
of one gentleman, an alleged creditor, a very severe course was 
taken against the manager. A buileeque actor who is, espe- 
cially in Liverpoc], identified with the “junny”’ representation 
of “lone widow’ characters, alleged that the mauagir owid 
him £1,200 for breach of engagement. The actor applied, and 
obtained from one of the judges a warrant to arrest the man- 
ager, upan the ground that he was going to leave the country 
for America. ‘The warrant was handed to the sheiiff for 
execution, and a morning or two before the mnager and his 
troupe were to have sailed in the steamer for America be was 
accosted at the hotel where he was staying by a pleasant gentle- 
man, who turned out to be a bailiff, and who handed him an 
interesting legal document in the shape of a capias. What was 
to be done? The officer was polite but inexorable, and insisted 
upon the manager accompanying him to Lancaster Custlo, and 
to the castle they went. The troupe were in despair. Their 
passages had been taken, and just on the eve ot sailing the 
manager—the mainstay of the company—to be dragged from 
them in this ruthless way! Liberated he must be, and that at 
once. But English legal proceedings are proverbialiy slow, 
and in this case the ‘‘law’s delay” was bitterly experienced. 
The result was that the company sailed from Liverpool with- 
out the manager. However, some friends were exerting them- 
selves in his behalf. An application was made to the judges of © 
assize at Manchester for the manager to be discharged on tho 
payment into court of the money said to be due to the actor, 
This was agreed to, and the manager was liberated. He, too, 
sailed for New York, but not by way of Liverpool; and it is 
said that he declares that he will not soon again visit our in- 
hospitable shores. 


A TRAIN CAPTURED BY INDIANS. 

Tuer New York pap:rs publish the following dispatch from 
St. Louis, dated July 26th :— William M‘Moore, an escaped 
Indian captive, has arrived cverlend at St. Joseph, with the 
details of one of tne most bloody Indian ontrages of the year. 
About the middle of Junc he started from Paw Valley, Texas, 
with thirteen other drivers of Blickburn’s government train, 
for Fort Sill, Indian territory. About five o’clock on the cven- 
ing of the 26th ult., while crossing a stream thirty miles cast 
of Fort Sill, they were suddenly attacked by 150 Cheyenncs 
and white desperadoes. A’battle followed, lasting a few minutes. 
Seven teamsters were killed, one was wounded, and the rest 
were captured. The Indians tomahawked and scalped the 
wounded, and took M‘Moore, John Jones, Thomas Hayward, 
Henry Brown, and Harry Jackson, and other prisoners, They 
bound them and sent them to the woods under guard. What 
disposition was made of the train is not known. ‘The day after 
the battle one of the party attempted to escape, and was killed 
and scalped. They marched for two days in a northerly direc- 
tion, and on Friday they halted, when the Indians tied Jones 
and Hay ward to a stuke, cut out their tongues, lopped off their 
ears, and otherwise tortured them ia the presence of other 
prisoners, and then buraed them to death. Brown, M‘Moore, 
and Jackson determined to make an escape. A few nights 
after, while the Indian guards were drunk, and the rain had 
loosened the cords of the captives, one go$ free, stole a knife 
from a sleeping savage, and freed his companions. ‘This was 
on the 5th inst. After marching some days nearly naked, they 
were fed by a friendly band of Pottowattamies. ‘They reached 
Fort Riley on the 12th, nearly exhausted, and M‘Moore pro- 
ceeded to Leavenworth on foot, took rail to St. Joseph, where 
he has friends. He declares that one-fourth of the band eae 
white desperados, under Stanley, the Eastern Texas Smaiive 
They are dressed as savages, and participated in eee an 
with Indian zest. They had also with tuem as ea hon tifal 
Bowman, of Gaudaloupe Mountain, Taxes, 4? a faeaiead 
white girl named Emma Bailey. 16 18 suppose ro nde 
belongs to the tribe who made a demonstration on Fort Sill 

ns preg Ns ’ dibility 1s vouched for 
during Sherman’s visit, M-:Moore’s cre 
by reputable citizens of St. Joseph. 


_ 
A Lowett operative girl is reported as studying phonography 
and reading up for the edi.orial seat, : 
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LOCHINVAR AT SALT LAKE. 


By Justin McCartTxry, 


Author of ‘‘ My Enemy’s Daughter,” etc. 
—_—_<o— 


ESTING on this hill-side, look around and 
below, and say whether you have ever 
before seen a sight more beautiful. Be- 
neath you spreads a green valley, girt by 
a perfect cincture of mountains, as exqui- 
site in their outlines as anything Greece 
itself can show, and crowned with snowy peaks which 
dazzlo the eye as they pierce into the intensely blue 
heaven and flash back the brilliant sunlight. Far off on 
the right that sunlight glitters on the edge ofa lake. In 
the middle of the valley is a city nestling among groves 
and rich in gardens. Amid and over the white walls and 
the prodigal luxuriance of the foliage rises a huge dark- 
coloured oblong dome—if such a phrase be correct—a vast 
roof, looking like the back of some prodigious turtle. One 
might fancy himself looking down upon some Syrian 
scene, as he gazes on that town with its groves, its gar- 
dens, its white walls, its flat roofs, and its one vast dome. 
From this enchantment-lending distance the spectator 
might well imagine that there, on the bosom of the love- 
liest valley ramparted by the most glorious mountains in 
the world, stands the most picturesque city reared by 
human hands. 

It is almost a pity that the traveller should ever have 
t» descend into the town itself; for when once he gets 
there, the illusion vanishes. His imagined Damascus 
turns into a mean and shabby little country town built 
upon a swamp. One long and straggling street, two 
or three small cross streets, and some decent suburbs, 
with substantial residences, make up the whole con- 
cern. In the principal thoroughfare there are perhaps 
half-a-dozen respectable shops; the rest are wretched 
shanties. One or two drapers’ shops; one or two 
gunmakers’, with a huge wooden gun projecting as a 
sign; several tobacconists’ ; a couple of chemists’ ; 
these, with the post-office, the news-agents, and the 
hotels, make-up the trade and commerce of the com- 
munity. Nothing could well be more shabby, squalid, 
commonplace. Yet this is a famous city, over the pic- 
turesqueness and architectural splendour of which Eng- 
lish travellers have written themselves and their readers 
into sensational raptures. For it is the City of the 
Salt Lake, the chief town of Utah, the resilence and 
the capital of the prophet Brigham Youag, whose house, 
mounted by its gilded beehive, is one of the objects which 
attract tho eye and excite the curiosity of the stranger 
on his first arrival. 

Disappointment—and what Blanche Amory calls ‘‘ dis- 
illusion ’’—fell heavily on the spirits of an English tra- 
veller, Mr. Leslie Sandon, who had lately arrived in the 
city. Having had his head filled with Hepworth Dixon, 
he was cruelly disconcerted by the utterly commonplace 
aspect, the dirt and dismalness of everything. It seemed 
a camp of the joyless. Pigs nozzled among the heaps of 
vegetable refuse that lay on the footpaths. There was no 
sewage, but such as was given by runnels of water that 
coursed down the side of each street—rivers rather than 
gutters, spanned at intervals by little bridges of plank. 
There was no gas, and at night the town had no other 
light than that which blinked out of the little lamps in the 
wretched shops. Our traveller tried to roam the streets 
at night; but found that he had to creep along in the 
most cautious manner, and listen every now and then for 
the roar of the torrent, lest he should tumble into one of 
those dirty, refuse-bearing streams. He visited the 
theatre—a large, dreary, dingy, comfortless barn, where 
the few spectators tried to see the stage by the light of a 
few kerosene lamps. He thought this temple of amuse- 
ment sadder than even’ the outer world, and he went forth 
into the dismal streets again. Even in the day there are 
not many people in the streets; and a woman is rarely 
seen there. At night they are deserted. The roar of the 
torrents, and the wind sweeping through the wild passes 
of the majestic mountains, are the only sounds one hears 
—except, indeed, the never-ceasing wail of the crying 
babies. : 

«Am I awake—am I in my right senses ?” our tra- 
voller frequently asked himself. ‘‘ Is this the picturesque, 
delightful city, the triumph of man’s labour and genius 
over reluctant Nature, which I was bidden to come 
forth and admire? ‘Truly the valley is delightful to look 
upon, and the mountains are peerless in their beauty of 
outline; but this metropolis of Mormonism—what a 
place is this! Why, this wretched, vulgar little tenth- 
class town might just as well have been planted among 
the Essex marshes for anything that is picturesque or 
even remarkable about it!” Our Englishman had ar- 
rived in the evening by the jolting old stage-coach which 
rumbled last year across the mountains from the Pacific 
Railway Siation ; and his first impression, as he got into 
the seedy, rickety littlo country town, was, that he must 
have gone astray somehow, and that this could not be 
Salt Lake City at all. Even the two or three groups of 
Indians straggling about here and there did not lend any 
artistic effect to the scene ; for they were only filth beg- 
gars wrapped in old sacks. You might have seen more 
picturesque beggary in Whitechapel or in Dublin. 

Mr. Sandon was especially disappointed, fpr he had 
travelled to Salt Lake City in search of a new sensation. 
He was thirty-five years old, had some property and much 
culture ; had sat in Parliament as an independent member, 
had spoken there with considerable success, and had been 
defeated at the general election. He was still youn 
enough to arraign the decrees of Providence, and to think 
the whole scheme of the world was warped and Destiny 
grievously to blame because things had gone wrong with 
him. So he became misanthropic; the sourness of the 
grapes he could not reach set his teeth on edge; he felt 
disposed to profess a Carlylean contempt for constitutional 
government and parliamentary institutions; he was 
weary of London, the Reform Club, the Opera, the Star 
and Garter, Richmond, and the Ship, Greenwich. The 
New World promised new sensations, and he went there: 
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saw New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago; and when the Pacific Railway was opened 
started for San Francisco, diverging to Salt Lake City on 
his way. Here, then, he is, an intelligent, honourable, 
manly Englishman, weary for a fresh sensation, and 
much disappointed because here he fails as yet to find 
one. 

He presents no letters of introduction, and, in American 
phrase, merely ‘‘lounges round.” He begins to be a 
little interested, and to feel that, after all, he is not in 
Essex when the Sunday comes; and he goes to hear the 
service and sermon in the vast Tabernacle, where eight 
thousand men, women, and babies are gathered under one 
roof, and the divine necessity and sanctity of polygamy is 
preached as a Christian doctrine. But he soon forgot 
Mormonism, Brigham Young, and every such subject, in 
the delight of listening to a voice that thrilled his ears 
and seemed to pierce his heart. 


The Tabernacle boasted of a choir; and hymns were 

sung. The faces of the singers were not visible to our 
hero where he sat; but the principal voice, that of a 
woman, was so pure, fresh, and exquisite, that new pulses 
of pleasure seemed to waken in the organisation of our 
weary London opera-goer. Sweet, sad, plaintive, pas- 
sionate, that voice seemed, as though if possible to soar 
to the very heaven and cleave it with prayer. The sorrow 
of a Saint Cecilia might thus have poured forth its 
glorious agony. For to Leslie Sandon it seemed that the 
voice expressed not rapture of worship, but utter anguish 
of remonstrance ; the wild appeal of a grief which would 
presently change into despair. Perhaps our Londoner 
was in a fanciful mood; but he could not help, while he 
listened, imagining that he heard some captive, given 
over by man to the power of her enemies, raising her last 
pathetic impassioned appeal to heaven. A Christian 
martyr might have sung in that strain, he thonght, while 
the chains were on her wrists, and the fire was being made 
ready for her body. 
_ Asif to lend a positive justice to his fanciful imagin- 
ing, the voice of the singer suddenly faltered and trembled, 
then gave a wild cry, then stopped ; and there wasa little 
commotion and stir among the choir; and Mr. Sandon 
presently learned that one of the singers had fainted. He 
could not learn who she was—people did not seem to 
know, or would not tell him. The Mormon men are very 
free generally in volunteering information to strangers, 
but slow in answering questions. 

Sandon walked thoughtfully homeward. The little in- 
cident made somehow a deep impression on him. 

This is his second day in Salt Lake City. He begins 
to think that perhaps, after all his disappointment, the 
town is not wholly commonplace, more especially when 
he learns that the proprietor of the hotel where he is stay- 
ing—and where he ;pays five dollars a day !—has four 
wives; and that two or three of these habitually wait 
upon the guests, and are not too proud to hand the plates, 
and fan away the swarming flies which ever interpose 
in Salt Lake City between the cup and the lip of the 
traveller. 

The attendants in the hotel are all women, and Mr. 
Sandon is especially attracted by the quiet grace and 
beauty of one tall, fair-haired, slender girl, whose coun- 
tenance expresses intelligence and melancholy. He 
observes this girl closely from the first, and becomes more 
and more impressed by her natural grace and her sadness. 
As he looks up into her blue eyes he seems sometimes to 
see them swimming in tears. She hardly ever speaks of 
her own accord; but she has at last to answer a question, 
and then Leslie Sandon at once observes that she speaks 
with an English accent. 

‘‘You are English ?” he says, looking up at her as she 
stands near his chair and hands him a cup of tea. 

‘* Ah, yes!” is the sad reply. 

‘*T am from England too,” said Sandon. 

‘*T knew it,” the girl replied. ‘I knew it when I 
heard you speak. I have kept near you whenever I 
could, because—because it was so pleasant to hear the 
accent.” 

‘¢ What part of England do you come from ?” 

‘From Barnes, in Surrey.” 

‘‘Why, I too am from Surrey !”” exclaimed our Briton, 
with delicious memories of green hills, and daisied fields, 
and the winding silver Thames and Wimbledon plains, 
pouring in upon him. 

‘I thought you came. from Surrey,” said the girl. ‘Oh, 
what a sweet place it is! and how [I love it!” Her voice 
trembled, and tears now visibly stood in her eyes. 

‘‘ Have you been long here ?” asked Sandon. 

‘Only three months—and I wish I were in my grave! 
Oh hush, please; don’t say any more.” 

One of the wives approached, and the English damsel 
disappeared. Our hero was deeply interested and touched. 
This pretty graceful English virl, so young and sad. How 
had she come here? Who would not pity her ? 

That first conversation took place one morning at 
breakfast. He saw her again that day at dinner and at 
tea, and each time he contrived to have a few words of 
conversation with her. He lingered day after day at the 
hotel, growing more and more deeply interested in this 
girl, and he came gradually to know her whole story. 
Her father and mother had been well-to-do in farming, 
and she had received a good education ; both parents 
died, and left her to the care of her brother, who con- 
verted what property there was into money and emigrated 
to the United States; while she, Esther Lyne, was sent 
to make a living as assistant in a London shop. Lately 
her brother sent her money, and peremptorily ordered 
her to accompany come friends who were coming out to 
America to settle, as he had done, in Utah. Esther was 
delighted to come; a lonely life of monotonous work in 

ondon was growing almost unbearable ; and although 
she knew her brother had settled in Utah, she had no idea 
whatever of his haying become a Mormon. So she 
travelled out across the Atlantic and across the plains ; 
and she found her brother the proprietor of the hotel in 
which she was acting as an attendant, and the husband 
of four wives. She found, too, that of all the fanatical 
Mormons in the town he was the most fanatical and 
ruthless, and that he had already made arrangements for 


her marriage with one of the influential elders of Salt 
Lake City, who desired to increase his consideration with 
his people by taking a seventh wife, but was anxious to 
please himself by choosing one who should be young and 
pretty. In vain the poor girl pleaded, begged, and wept, 

her brother knew no pity, and man’s guardianship over 
woman is absolute in Utah. To bea slave and live with 
the barbarous Turk, is to be more free than to be a woman 
in a Mormon household. There was added to the common 
slavery of womanhood there this bitter special agony in 
Esther’s caso—that the girl detested the whole system in 
its doctrines as well as in its practices, and would have 
welcomed death rather than accept either. So all the 
power of argument, persuasion, harshness, menace—the 
menace even of vague and nameless dangers and punish- 
ments-—was brought constantly to bear on the poor young 
woman, in order to force her into Mormonism. She was 
there alone, thousands and thousands of miles away from 
the land of her birth. Locked in by that awful cincture 
of mountain peaks, beyond which lay the desert—prisoned 
amid a community which spares no man or woman, but 
is zealous even to slaying—with those who ought to have 
been her protectors most rigidiy set against her—is it 
any wonder that fate seemed inexorable to her, that she 
sometimes gazed despairingly into the pure azure of the 
glorious sky, and thought that Providence no longer 
looked downward on the earth? Every strong pressure 
of threat and suasion, every petty, paltry weapon of 
meanness and fanatical malignity, were all employed at 
once to conquer the sad, steady heart of that one poor 
child. What wonder that the kindly expressions and the 
genial sympathies of the English traveller touched her 
very soul; that she watched and waited and prayed for 
the chance of a word from him; that she looked to his 
departure as to the closing of the heavens against her? 
The very day of his arrival she had made up her mind to 
kill herself. She had said to her own soul that man 
could not help her, that Heaven would not, and 
that she had a right to end the agony of the present, 
and escape the shame of the future, by a suicide’s death. 


Does this seem an exaggerated picture? It is true to 
the life of certain sufferers in Salt Lake City. No one 
who knows anything of that place, and is prepared to 
speak the truth, will venture to deny it. There are 
women there who pray for death, who have as little hope 
or chance of an escape into freedom as a prisoner in the 
heart of Siberia. At least this was so before the railway 
crossed the plains; let us hope that at the sound of the 
steam-engine’s shrill trumpet the walls of that detested 
Jericho are destined to fall. 

‘Tf no promise come from Heaven this day,” said 
poor Esther to herself on the morning of Sandon’s 
arrival, ‘‘ I will kill myself to-night!” 

That day came Mr. Sandon, and he spoke his kindly 
words, and the fountains of her heart were unsealed. 
hat night she knelt beside her bed and fervently thanked 
Heaven for having sent her a promise, and prayed to be 
pardoned for her eyil resolve, and to be endowed with 
strength, hope, and courage. 

There were a good many persons staying in the hotel, 
but they only assembled at meal-times in the regular 
American fashion, and during the intervals the place was 
usually empty of all but the proprietor, his wives, and 
his attendants. One day our Englishman remained in 
his room to write some letters, and was congratulating 
himself on the quiet of the house, when, from a room 
below, he heard a sound which, if it disturbed, likewise 
delighted him. It was the voice of a woman singing, 
and the first note made him spring from his chair. 

‘‘T should knew that voice among ten thousand,” he 
said; ‘‘it is the voice I heard in the Tabernacle on 
Sunday! Come what will, I will find out who the 
singer is! Pray Heaven she be not fat and ugly, or one 
of mine host’s wives!” 

He followed the voice downstairs, and it led him to the 
‘ladies’ parlour.” He stood cn the threshold a moment 
and listened in delight. Then he opened the door softly 
and looked in. There was only one person in the room— 
a girl, who sat at the piano. At the sound of tho open- 
ing door she turned round, and Mr. Sandon saw that it 
was Esther Lyne. 

Surprise, a little alarm, and something like gladness 
lighted up the girl’s eyes and steeped her cheeks in 
crunson. Leslie Sanden went boldly in the room, and 
stood beside her. 

“‘T thought everybody was out,” she murmured. ‘I 
ane sometimes—to please myself—when the house is 

ree.” 
é B ae it was you who sang in the Tabernacle on Sun- 
ay 

“O yes! And I am so much ashamed—I could not help 
breaking down. I always sang in our little church at 
home; and my brother insisted that I must take part in 
the choir here. I never did until last Sunday, and then I 
tried my best to please him; but as I sang, I thought of 
our old dear home, where I was so happy, and which I 
shall neyer, never see any more; and] broke down. And 
O, Iam so wretched !” 

Esther lost all control over herself, and covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

What could Sandon do? How could he avoid taking 
one of her hands gently in his, and trying to cheer and 
console her? Only his sincere respect for her woman- 
hood, her situation, her beauty and her sorrow, kept him 
from putting his arm round her waist and drawing her to 
him and EOE we, : 

‘*Can nothing be done to saye you— 
this place?” he asked. pre RIS aE 

She shook her head sadly, 


_ Nothing can be done. “No one—I mean no woman— 
situated as I am, can escape. If I could escape I have no 
place to goto. I have no longer any home. I think I 
could even bring myself to endure this life, and remain 
here and work for my brother and his—his family (she 
could not induce herself to say his wives), ‘if only they 
mous leaye me to my misery, and would not force 

e ”» 


re ae stopped ; but Sandon knew how to finish the gen- 
Ce, 
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‘You shall not be forced to marry that scoundrel ! ” 
exclaimed our impetuous Englishman. ‘I will go my- 
self to the Federal camp —I will claim the protection of the 
United States officials for you. You shall ieaye this de- 
testable place to-morrow, if you choose!” 

Ksther’s cheeks glowed once more; but she drooped 
again, and said very quietly— . 

_ ‘They will not interfere; they could not. Their posi- 
tion here is very difficult and dangerous, and they could 
do nothing for me. My brother will tell them that he is 
my natural guardian; that I was left in his care by my 
father; that Iam under age. All that is true; but O, if 
my poor father could only have known to what guardian- 
ship, to what fate he was leaving me! But the Federal 
officers here can do nothing. There is only one way by 
which I can save myself from this marriage: and if all 
else fails—if they will force me to it—I will try that!” 

She rose from her seat ¥ 
and stood erect, witha 


suffer such a fate—neyer live a life of such accursed 
slavery—never! ”’ 

The Federal judge heard the impassioned appeal and the 
energetic statement of our Englishman; but he could do 
nothing. On Sandon’s own showing, the girl was under 
the legitimate guardianship of her brother. No States 
official could interfere ; and it would be a mere waste of 
time to apply to the Federal officer in command of the 
little force at Camp Douglas. There was nothing to be 
done. Esther’s story was the story of many other girls: 
such things happened in Nalt Lake City every day. 

‘* Will these scoundrels be allowed with impunity ac- 
tually to force this girl into marriage ?” asked Sandon. 

‘‘They will not probably chain her or scourge her,” 
said the judge; ‘‘ but she is virtually a prisoner, and 
they will break down her spirit by a mental and moral 
torture which she cannot long resist. These people, sir, 


wild light glittering in 
her eyes, and the atti- 


had now become to him the most interesting place in all 
the world. For his new sensation had become something 
very unexpected indeed, and the fashionable Londoner 
had actually fallen in love with the poor girl from Surrey. 
Despite her poverty, her humble position ; despite all the 
natural prejudices of caste and rank and habit, so dear 
to even the most independent Briton,—the beauty, the 
grace, the intelligence, the goodness of this girl had un- 
wittingly conquered him; and Esther Lyne, who hardly 
dared to acknowledge to her own secret heart that she 
loved him passionately, was ono’ day, startled, bewil- 
dered, to hear from his own lips the declaration that he 
passionately loved her. ; 

Then there were some quiet confidential conferences 
with the Federal judge and his wife, and with one or two 
other ‘* Gentiles” of the place ; and Esther was so long a 
timo absent one day when her brother permitted her to 
go out, that sho re- 
ceived a stern rebuke on 


her return, and was told 


that she must not leave 


tude of one who finds 
courage and confidence 
in very despair. 


the house alone any 


more. 


Leslie Sandon was 


Mr. Sandon could not 


perplexed in the ex- 
treme. The girl was so 
beautiful, so sweet, her 
fate was so cruel, her 


remain all his life in 
Salt Lake City. Al- 
ready the watchful and 
jealous rulers of the 
place were wondering at 


grief was evidently so 
genuine, that the heart 
of the Englishman was 
torn with compassion for 
her. Let us do him the 


his stay, and looking 


askant at him as he 
lounged through the 


streets. 


He announced one day 


justice to say that he 


that he was resolved to 


would have striven ear- 
nestly to save her had 


resume his westward 


she been plain, awk- 


journey next morning. 


He had hired a private 


ward, and _ ignorant. 


carriage to convey him 


But he should have been 


over the thirty miles or 


much more or much less 


so of frightful moun- 


than man had not her 


trin-road that divide, or 


grace and her beauty 


given him anew impulse 


to aid her. She was a 


lover of music; and her 


voice, when she sang, 


was music itself. Ad- 


ded to all this there was 


something romantic, and 


even mysterious, about 


the circumstances which 


had brought them to- 
gether: the influence 
wrought on him by her 
voice in the Tabernacle ; 
the impression produced 
upon her by the first ac- 
cents of his English 
tongue. 

Tho wearied Londoner 
had found a new sensa- 
tion. He rushed at once 
to the office of the judge 
appointed over that re- 
gion by the United 


States Government. As 
he went along he ob- 
served with a new and 
sharpened interest the 


aspects of the houses 
and the people. He had 
to go a little way out of 
the town to reach the 
residence of the official ; 
and he noted that in 
many, many instances 
the houses of Mormons 
well-to-do in the world 
had grown up by succes- 
sive additions and ag- 
glomerations, the owner 
now adding a wing on 
this side, and then a 
wing on that, and then 
building a sort of swccur- 
sale atthe rear, and clap- 


Wize = 
: ° Wh |) 5 140% 
ping ona kind of shed 7 


somewhere else, until Ny 
the whole establishment 
became an ungainly 
cluster of incongruous 
buildings. Sandon knew 
now what that meant. 
Each addition to the 
house meant another Ay 7iAS 
Wwife—a new cage for 3gm ihn! 
each new bird. Rather | at 
perhaps, in most cases, 
the original and best 
cage was for the newest 
bird; dispossessed and 
half discarded fayourites 
were relegated to the newer and ruder nests. As he passed 
along, too, our Briton saw many haggard, weary, slattern- 
ly women, with lack-lustre eyes and wan, shapeless faces, 
hanging listlessly over their gates, or sitting idly in the 
sunlight, perhaps nursing their yelling babies—all such 
women looking alike depressed, degraded, miserable, hope- 
less, soulless. He had been in the cretin villages of Swit- 
zerland ; and on the whole he thought the aspect of woman- 
hood there, 28 goitrous and ghastly, it gibbered and made 
mouths at the air and the clouds, was rather less dis- 
heartening and debased than that of womanhood in Salt 
Lake City. The glory of the sunset, the beauty of the 
mountains, the lustrous purity of the blue heayens were 
lost on him, appealed to his sadden eyes in yain. THe saw 
nothing before him, around him, but human wretchedness 
and debasement. , 

“That sweet girl,” he yowed to himsolf, ‘shall never 
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are pitiless, because they aro fanatics, and they think they 
are doing right.” 

‘*Can she not escape ?” 

**T see no possible chance or hope. She will be con- 
stantly watched.” 

‘* But she is sometimes allowed to go out £” 

‘Yes, because they are satisfied that she cannot get 
away. That rampart of mountains, sir, has not many 
outlets ; and Utah is a large territory. No; for a girl 
like her, under a guardianship apparently legitimate, 
there is practically no escape.” 

Sandon went away in grief and rage. But he soon 
contrived to have several stolen interviews with Esther. 
Lest her health should break down, her brother sometimes 
allowed her to go out, and our hero managed to meet her, 
and broached to her many futile plans for her escape. He 
thus lingered days and weeks in Salt Lake City, which 


did then divide, the City 
of the Saints from the 
nearest station of the 
Union Pacific Railway. 
The carriage wasto leave 
at avery early hour in 
the morning. 

The hour came; the 
carriage was at the door. 
It was hardly dawn ; the 
town was silent and 
dark. Except in tho 
hotel, not even the 
blink of a kerosene lamp 
was anywhere visible. 
There were no loungers 
at the door; but early 
as it was, the United 
States judge, and two or 
three of the officers of 
the camp, had kindly 
come to take leave of the 
English traveller. 

The traveller paid his 
bills, said farewell to his 
friends, and to the sullen 
landlord. Suddenly 
there came down stairs, 
end appeared upon the 
scene, Lsther herself, 
looking very flushed and 
handsome, wearing her 
hat and shawl, and quite 
piepared for travelling. 

**Now, Hsther, it is 
time to go,” said Mr. 
Sandon,taking ber hand. 
“Say farewell to your 
brother, and let me lead 
you to the carriage !” 

* What the angels” 
(let us say) ‘fis the 
meaning of this?” 
shouted the brother, 
uiterly bewildered, and 
vet noting, in all his 
amazement and anger, 
a smile on the faces of 
the judgo and officers. 

“Tt only means,” re-. 
plied Sandon calmly, 
‘‘ that Esther is my 
wile; thet she was mar-s 
ried to me in allt due 
form yesterday; that I 
am taking heraway from 
your tyranny and from 
the old brute you pro= 
posed to force upor hey 
as a husband; ang that 
anyone who dayes to n= 
terpose or tries to prevent me from taking my wife ont 
of this place is pretty sure to receive a bullet from this 
revolver,” 

‘Don’t let us talk about revolvers,” said the judge 
pleasantly ; ‘there is no need of anything of the kind, 
It’s all right enough, Mr. Lyne; your sister is properly 
married to this gentleman: Jam a witness to that. You 
cant’t do anything in the matter now; even if yeu should 


, : : eth ’ 
feel inclined to try any appeal to the courts, would 
not warrant you in attempting to detain hey. PACD 


it’s no use making any noise. If there 18 any resistance, 
I shall be compelled to call for the interference of these 
eentlemen here, the officers from the Gad Good-bye, 
Mr. Sandon; good-bye, Hsther-—an od bless you 
both !” eee : 

So Esther bade farewell, nov without emotion, to her 
selfish and sullen brother, who was still too much 
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amazed to know quite clearly what he was doing or saying. 
And her husband put her into the carriage, and took his 
place beside her ; and the Federal officers mounted their 
horses and gaye them safe escort for many miles; and 
the newly-married pair caught the train at the nearest 
station, and journeyed safely westward to San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. 

Thus did this modern Lochinvar carry off his bride; and 
the marriage though made in haste, will not be repented 
at leisure or otherwise. In Salt Lake City, Leslie Sandon 
found a new sensation, saved a pure and noble life from 
wreck, and rewarded himself with a beautiful and loving 
wife.—Belgravia Magazine. 


ater Books, 


Life and Letters of William Bewick (artist). Edited by Tuomas 
‘Lanpszer, A.R.A. In two volumes. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1871. 


WaoEVER knows and appreciates the flavour which 
Defoe’s best writing leaves on the mental palate will be 
pleased with ‘‘'The Life and Letters of William Bewick. ” 
Simplicity, the most difficult and the most charming of 
literary graces, runs through the whole of the autobio- 
graphic sketches which come from Bewick’s own pen. 
Might not the following serve for the opening paragraph 
of the ‘‘ Adventures of Robinson Crnsoe ?”’—‘‘ I was the 
third son of a family of seven boys and five girls. My 
father, William Bewick, married Jane Roantree, a native 
of Harworth-upon-Tees, and a descendant of linen manu- 
facturers of that place. He was by trade an unholsterer, 
a plain, industrious man of business, strict and methodical 
in everything, and averse from all innovations to the 
routine of his household. My mother, half Quakeress, 
and unsophisticated as she was beautiful, was more of an 
ambitious character, and not seldom found herself in 
something like a defensive argument with my father as to 
the capabilities and future prospects of her son.” Like 
all lives when truly told, a tinge of romance runs through 
the young artist’s career. The tears which gained the 
first drawing lesson, ‘‘ the outline of a gabled barn,” the 
consequent prophecy of fame, the gaping lad at print shop 
windows, the influence of a romantic aunt, the fascination 
of a portrait whose lovely eyes followed the boy, the re- 
solve to paint like this, the struggles for material and in- 
struction, and the final launch into art-life—a start for 
London with £20, the product of his own brush, the 
three days’ journey on the ‘‘ High-flyer” or ‘‘Tho 
Wellington,” all read like a bit of antique romance, the 
life of an artistic Robinson Crusoe. 

His student life with Haydon and records of his early 
struggles should be seen in their native dress, in his own 
letters ; but not less interesting are the literary sketches 
of eminent men whom he meets. Haydon fills the fore- 
ground, so to speak; Wilkie, Hazlitt, Walter Scott, 
Sheridan Knowles, are prominent figures, while very 
few eminent men of the generation past but what appear 
in the background, as the entertainers or the subjects of 
his brush. 

The following is a graphic bit on Hazlitt in the tennis- 
court:.— 

“ When a difficult ball was driven to such a distance from 
him, and so skilfully dropped close to the wall that it seemed an 
impossibility to come near it in time, or catch it with the 
racket, if he did he would run with desperate speed, make a last 
spring, and bending down his head to meet the concussion with 
the wall, crushing his hat flat over his eyes, dexterously tip the 
ball, sending it to its intended mark with unerring truth amid 
murmurs of applause. Then jerking himself upright again, his 
eye foi\lowing the ball in its lightning speed, he would pursue 
it, however difficult the course. Thus he would repeat his feats 
of agility and success, excited all the while to a desperation and 
madness beyond belief. It is impossible to give an idea of his 
expressions. His ejaculations were intérlarded with uninten- 
tional and unmeaning oaths taat cannot be repeated, but may 
be imagined. In this way he would stamp and rave :—‘ No- 
thing but incapacity—sheer want of skill, of power, of physical 
ability, of the devil knows what! Thereagain! Ever see such 
play, egad! Id better not take hold of the raeket again if I do 
not do better, Ah! well that is better, but still bad enough— 
pheer incapacity, egad!’’ Andso heran onall the time he 
played, so that the energies of mind and body were fretted and 
embittered. ‘The frenzy of his irritability, although curious as 
ciaracteristic, yes became, if not alarming, atleast not pleasant 
to witness.” ; : : 

Had Bewick himself chosen his editor and biographer 


he could not have made a better choice than what he calls | 


+ 


his “old, old friend Tom Landseer.” — There is no fulsome 
eulogy, no exaggeration of his artistic ability, but the 
careful display of a man as he lived, the society he kept, 
his steady rise, the steps by which he attained his well- 
earned ease, and the grounds upon which many @ man in 
the north, especially in the county of Durham, prides 
himself, on possessing ‘‘a head or a portrait by Bewick,” 
which ‘ might sir, be mistaken fora Murillo, but is really 
by a north-countryman, born in these parts, in Darling- 
ton, 1795.” 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
ARTS JOTTINGS. 


Ma. Orro and Mdme. Line-Goldschmidt have left town for a 
{our on the continent. 

Mr. W. Farren is engaged at the Vandeville to appear in 
fir. Albery’s new comedy of Appleblossoms. 

Turn Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Music on Professor Herbert Oakley. 

A wew entertainment, written by Mr. Arthur Sketchley, was 
profuced af the Gallery of Illustration on Monday last, 

Ir is stated that Mra. Roushy’s sister will shortly make her 
dédut on the stage. She is nowa highly promising pupil. 

Ste Juures Benepict has left town for the season for his 
ugual Continental Tour, proceeding to Stuttgart GE Ostend. 

Asrrey's Tuearre has been taken by Messr:. Sangster, for 
the purpose of reviving the equestrian glcrie: of the old circu - 
house. 

M. Herve is in Paris, and has signed an engagement to 
Pp «cure a new opéra bonffe for his old home, Les Foltes 
Pie Cit es, 
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farrier Martineau is in better health this summer, though 
she is still disabled from work. She lives in her charming re- 
treat of “ Ambleside,” in the English lake country. 


Mr. Joxpan, one of the chicf, most influential, and most 
active promoters of the great Boston Choral Festival, is in 
England. 


Mr. Santtry and M. Charles Lyall have returned from their 
trip in the Oberland, which, we hear, has been highly beneficial 
to both. 

Sre Cuartzs Younea has opened the Charing Cross Theatre 
for the production of the unacted drama, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hastings. 


Encutsu actors are returning from the United States, stating 
that every discouragement attends those who venture across the 
Atlantic to represent the higher drama. 


M. Cavour has left England for the United States, where he 
will appear as tenor in the operatic toue of Mdlle. Nilsson, 
which will commence in New York in September. 

Mr. Dovenass, the lessee of the Standard Theatre, met with 
an accident last week. As he was leaving the theatre, he 
slipped down the stone staircase, and received a severe injury 
on the head. 


Mpeg. Pargpa-Rosa will inaugurate her nex season of 
English opera at the New York Academy of Music, Oct. 2nd, 
1871, and in Boston soon after. ‘The Boston season will pro- 
bably be given at the Globe. 

An interesting incident in connection with the Royal visit to 
Treland is the recognition by his Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
Patrick of Professor Glover's national cantata ‘‘ St. Patrick,”’ 
which, by especial command, has been dedicated to his Royal 
Highness, 

Tue Opéra Comique will shortly open under the management 
of Mr. Edward Harris for the production of Standird Trench 
comedies in English. Moliére's “ Médecin malgré lui” willbe 
the opening play, combined with which we are to have operetta 
and ballet. 


We hear good accounts of Miss Violette Colville, who is 
studying singing at Leipzig. She recently sang at a private 
musical party given by the Abbe Liszt at Wiemar, and was 
highly praised by the Grand Duke, end by the Abbe who 
accomp nied her in three songs. Her voice is said to resemble 
that of Malibran, 


Tus Lyceum Taeatre is undergoing a thorough renovation. 
The building is to be handsomely decorated, the ventilation well 
looked after, and the seating of the public entirely re-arranzed. 
Mr. Bateman, the leesee, is sparing no expense to make the 
house worthy of patronage. The new play will introduse 
several new and old favourites. 


His Holiness Pope Pius LX. has been pleased to confer his 
special Papal blessing on Mr. James L. Molloy for the cantata 
composed on the occasion of the late Pontifical jubilee. A 
similar blessing has been conferred on-ths Rev, Canon Oakeley, 
M.A., the author of the words, and on all those who took part 
in the performance. This extends fo eight of the litle Temple 
choristers, who aided in sustaining the soprano parts. 

WE regret to learn that Miss Eleanor Bufton, of the Royal 
Court Theatre, who was fravelling by the train on the Under- 
ground Railway, was so severely hurt in the collision of 
Wednesday that she has sustained a severe shock to her system. 
Miss Bufton sustained a severe scalp wound, accompanied with 
great loss of blood, besides contusions and other injuries. She 
is progressing as favourably as can be expected after so severe 
a shock, This is the second railway accident in which Miss 
Bufton has been a victim; though in the first at the Liverpool 
Station some tbree years ag0 she came off with only @ severe 
shaking. The present accident will, we fear, deprive the stage 
of her presence for some fime. 


Mr. Henry Favcir Savitiz died on the 28th ulf., aged 26, 
The deceased was the son of the late Edward Saville (a very 
popular actor in his day atthe Adelphi and Surrey Theatres), 
nephew of Miss Helen Faucit, and closely re‘ated to the well- 
known theatrical family of the Farrens. When but fifteen 
years old he wrote dramas, which were produced até our minor 
London Theatres. ‘These pieces had at least the merit of being 


carefully constructed, and were neatly and grammatically 


written, always going well, and pleasing the andiences for 
whose amusement they were specially composed. His later 
works were more ambifious, L'ght o’ Love, produced at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, by Mr. E. Saker, and Speil 
Bound, at the Theatre Royal Dundee, by Miss Heath, gave 
promise of a talent which had it not been cut short might have 
produced works of lasting value. 


ALARMING ACCIDENT TO A YOUNG LADY. 


On Saturday afternoon an accident of a very alarming 
character, but which was happily attended with less se= 
rious consequences than might have been expected, hap- 
pened to Miss Blackie, a daughter of Professor Blackie, of 
iidinburgh, whose family is at present resident in Arrochar. 
It appears that the young lady had formed one of a small 
picnic party who had during the day ascended the moun- 
tain known as ‘*‘ The Cobbler,” situated at the head of 
Lochlong, and that, while on the return journey, towards 
evening, she accidentally missed her footing, and fell over 
a ledge of rock to a depth of several feet. Stunned by 
the fall, Miss Blackie was unable to save herself from 
further mishap, and she consequently began to roll down 
the rugged mount:in side wita accelerating speed. The 
friends who accompanied her, and who witnessed the 
perilous situation of the young lady, could for a time 
render her no assistance. She continued to be dashed 
down the mountain for about 60 yards, when her further 
descent was fortunately stayed. With all speed her friends 
went to her aid, and found that she was unconscious. 
One of the ladies of the party at once hastened to Arro- 
char for further assistance, and a number of gentlemen 
and others proceeded to the scene of the disaster, taking 
with them a matiress, stretcher, lanterns, &c. Medical 
aid was likewise promptly called. During the evening 
Miss Blackie regained consciousness, and about midnight 
she was carried home. Her head was found to be cut in 
several places, and her body badly bruised, but beyond 
this 1t was ascertained no serious consequences are likely 
to result from the dangerous situation to which she was 
exposed. Miss Biackie, we are glad to state, passed a 


fayourable night, and on Sunday was considered out of 


danger. The young lady’s escape from death is a mest 
providential one, as the rock over which she fell was 
several feet in depth, and the ground below was of a 
very jagged and rugged description.— Glasgow Daily 
Herald. 


- good place for keeping live stock. 


| the Huntertan Museum at the College of Surzeons. 


| as to canse their bones to become re*, 
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POISONOUS SILK GLovas, 


Sir,—As one part of the letter of Mr. Thompson Dickson 
calculated to greatly injure the dyeing trade if not at once 
contradicted, I beg you will be so good as to allow us to state 
that there is no necessity for him to ‘‘ warn the public against 
wearing dyed goods,” as the last paragraph of his letter, in 
which he says, “If my statements save dyers’ labourers from 
working in, and the public from wearing arsenic, or the injuri- 
ous matters which it is allowed aniline dyes contain, I shall have 
done the public a service,” implies. ‘These dyes are not used 
by dyers, for in the first place they are for general dyeing pur- 
poses perfectly useless, and are only purchased by private 
individuals, and in the second place they are too dear to be used 
in a large trade. Besides, any good dyer knows how to make 
his own dyes, and prefers them to all others, and if not he buys 
his drugs from some well-known drysalter, and mixes them 
kimself, and it is a question if there is one man in the whole 
trade who would work in a dye-house a single day where 
aniline dyes were used. This is well known to the makers of 
these dyes, hence the necessity for the numerous advertisements 
in the public journals. 

The insertion of this will greatly oblige, your obedient 
servants, Hii anp Co., Dyers and Plumassiers. 

20, Archer-street, Notting-hill, August 8. 


Srr,—Messrs. Levinstein’s statement will not, unfortunately 
render the aniline dyes innocuous. But the factis that these dyes 
are only poisonous when indirect contact withthe skin when warm 
and moist. J enclose a portion of a silk sock in three colours, 
one band of which is an aniline dye. ‘his was worn one 
evening when new without any ill result, but my patient 
haying started next morning on a walk found his feet begin to 
smart, and after a short time he was obliged to stop, and take 
off his shoes and socks. He found both feet and ancles with 
stripes of violent inflammation corresponding with the yellow- 
brown stripes of the socks. Before he got home each inflamed 
band was covered with pustules, and it was nearly a fortnight 
before he could leave his bed. 

Some of the wholesale houses in London who deal in these 
matters are perfectly aware of similar facts, and do not now 
sell socks coloured with aniline. 

IT enclose my card, and should be happy to furnish Messrs. 
Levinstein with samples of poisonous aniline on silk if they 
wish it. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Country Doctor. 

August 7. 


JOHN HUNTER’S RESIDENCE. 

Mr. Frank Buckianp has been an indefatigable searcher 
for relics of the greatest anatomist, physiolozist, and surgeon 
that England ever produced. Twelve years ago he found John 
Hunter’s bones in the vaults of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
got them buried in Westminster Abbey; and he has lately been 
muking a searching examination of the house and grounds that 
once belonged to him at Karl’s-court, Kensington, but are now 
in the occupation of Dr. Gardiner Hill. According to all local 
tradition, the kouse and grounds are very little, if af all, altered 
since the days that John Hanter lived there. The house wad 
built by himself, and it is such a3 might have been expected, 
without the slightest attempt at effect or uscless ornamentation. 
His favourite room was eviiently the large one on the ground- 
floor, looking ont on the park; Mrs. Hunter’s rooms being 
doubtless upstairs. All round the house is a covered cloister 
dug about six feet into the earth. This cloister probably served 
the doub'e purpose of keeping the house dry, and of being a 
Mr. Frank Buckland has no 
doubt that here many of Hunter’s smaller anima!s used for ex- 
periments, such as dormice, hedgehogs, bats, vipers, snakes, and 
enails, for his researches on torpidity, were located; as well ag 
hutches of rabbits, whose unfortunate fate it was to have their 
ears frozen to prove points connected with blood circulation. 
‘The entrance into these cloisters leads through a very dark sub- 
terraneous passage, at one end of which is a mysterious-looking 
door, leading into @sma'l room, now used as a receptacle for 
rubbish. In @ corner of this room there isa largish-sized copper 
boiler standing out of the wall. “If this old boiler,” exclaims 
Mr, Buckland, “could only tell us whatithad boiled!” One 
giant, we know, was boiled in if; for in 1787 John Hunter 


| wrote to Sir Joseph Banks—I have lately gota tall man, I 


hope to be able to show him to you next summer.” ‘This was, 
no doubt, O'Brien, the Irish giant, whoss skeleton is now in 
Close to 
the boiler are the old (now tumble-do wn) pig-sties, where, pro- 
bably Hunter kept the little pigs which he fed with madder, so 
The places where his 
cocks and hens, pigeons—that have bi come matters of history 
now—probably lived, and all his other animals, are described. 
Buf we have no further space to pursue Mr. Frank Buckland 
in his four of inspection—interesting as it is—through J hn 
Hunter’s house and grounds. Ezrl's-court may disappear, but 
the memory of John Hunter is still to be kept in Kensington 
by a memorial window, which ifis proposed shall be erected in 
the new church. “The larger the subscriptions,” says Mr. 
Frank Buckland, “the more beautiful will be the memorial.” 
—The Lancet. 


INTERESTING RELIC OF MILTON. 


In the sale of the library of the late Mr. J. B. Inglis, finally 
disposed on Saturday at the rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, was the following interesting relic of the immortal 
Milton :—‘“ Pindari Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, Isthmia, Graecé, 
Jo. Benedictus, innumeris mendis repurgavit, metaphrasi re- 
cognita, latura paraphrasi addita. 4to., half russia. Salmurii. 
1620.” ‘Chis most precious and inestimable volume formerly 
belonged to John Milton. From a note on the title-page we 
learn that he purchased the volume Nov. 15, 1629, for 93., and 
at the end the dates of the period he was occupied in reading 
it, viz., from June 17 to September 28, 1630. The wargins 
throughout bear his notes, many of them being very copious 
and at the end he has added an alphabetical index occupying 
two closely-written p ‘ges, of all the authors cited, except Homer 
and Pindar, with references to the different places where they 
are mentioned in the annotations—a work of immense pe1seve- 
rance, and which no one except with the greatest labour of love 
would have done. “ We cannot,” adds the catalogue, “speak 
too highly of this book, nor can we conceive methine is be 
more esteemed or revered than this copy of the works of the 
prince of lyric poets, annotated throughout by the author of 
the immortal Paradise Lost, in his own handwriting.” This 


pees volume was secured by Mr. Pickering, at the price 


Wuen a man tries to fool a woman and gets fooled, he turns 
woman hater, and says women are not fit to rule themselves, 
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Conversations ov Bress. 
Written expressly for the Lapy’s Own Parr. 
z (CONTINUED.) 


‘DEAR sister,” said Huphrosyne to me one showery 
day; ‘‘ I wish you would order the carriage and let us pay 
Mrs. Paton a visit.” , 

‘‘ Mrs. Paton seems to be a great favourite of yours.” 

‘Indeed she is ; but I want her to oblige mo to-day, 
arid I think we shall be likely to find her at home, as the 
weather is so unfayourable for going out.” 

“Very well, my darling; letit be as you wish. But 
what is the fayour you are about to ask of Emma, if I 
may be perinitted to enquire?” 

“T am very anxious to emulate her abilities by learning 
to make my own dresses, You have seen the pretty 
muvlit E bought; I believe I could soon get through the 
sewing, but 1 do not know how to cut it out.” 

‘J am sure Emma will be charmed to oblige you if she 
is af leisure. I think she is one of the kindest-hearted 
and obliging women I have eyer known,” I responded. 

Accordingly we were soon in Mrs, Paton’s drawing- 
room, and after exchanging a few compliments Euphro- 
syne found courage to prefer the request to make which 
we had come. : 

“‘To be sure,” Mrs. Paton answered, ‘‘ I will do it with 
the greatest pleasure. Haye you brought the dress with 
your” 

‘Yes; if is in the carriage, and also one of my dress 
skirts for a pattern of the length.” 

‘“‘That was a wise provision on your part; we shall 
need to measure each breadth, to cut the muslin with 
economy.” 

‘‘Tam uncertain whether I have purchased enough,” 
remarked my sister, ‘‘I haye only ten and a half yards.” 

‘* How do you wish your dress made?” 

* A Garibaldi body and a plain long skirt. I must tell 
you I very much dislike both the short dresses, and pan- 
iers and flounces on morning or ordinary muslin dresses. 
In handsome robes of white over silk for fétes or dinner 
toilettes, I admire them very much.” 

‘*Several of my friends wear such dresses as you de- 
scribe ordinarily of afternoons.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that ; but Iam a very quiet dresser 
except for ‘occasions’ as I call them. I want this for an 
ordinary afternoon home or walking dress; and as I am 
tall and slender, plain long dresses suit me very well.” 

‘‘Let me add as you are a very graceful figure, you 
carry them with admirable effect. The muslin will be 
sufficient ; perhaps, if we make no mistakes, we may haye 
a quarter of a yard to spare.” 

Just then the servant who had been sent to the carriage 
returned with the piece of muslin and Euphrosyne’s skirt. 
She aJso brought with her Mrs. Paton’s cutting out scis- 
sors and a pincushion well stocked. 

‘‘T daresay I shall shock you,” our hostess remarked, 
‘¢when you see me lay your dress on the floor to cut it 
out; but I assure you especially when the breadths are 
so long, it is the best place—provided of course your car- 
pet is clean. This is broad stripe, I see, ona white ground; 
the stripe is composed of bunches of green flowers, re- 
lieved with a little black. There are but five or six stripes 
in the entire width. Such a pattern as this, dear, will 
make a most stylish dress if well arranged; but it is not 
everyone who knows how to cut out sucha thing. This 
will be an excellent lesson for you in the science of cut- 
ting out broad stripes. Now your skirt will consist of six 
widths, the front, the back, and two gores each side ; these 
I distinguish by calling those néarest the front the front 
gores, aud the others the back gores. You cannot eut 
these gores together in such a pattern as this. You must 
have an entire breadth for each. This is best always in 
muslin, as if makes fewer joins, always ugly, and awk- 
ward to iron. 

‘First, let us consider the front breadth. I measure 
the length of your skirt. I cut off a breadth. The 
stripe you see is not printed in the middle of the width, 
but the white space. A stripe down the centre will look 
better and keep clean longer. Idouble the muslin so that 
a stripe comes exactly in the centre. I fold down the 
side slanting (haying the muslin double), I leave it the 
full width at the bottom, and gore it to eight inches at 
the top; that is as it now les double on the carpet, four 
inches. You see I first take care that I have the flowers 
going up the stripe, or as you may say upright; that is 
always a rule. 

s ids the back breadth I now cut off a plain breadth of 
the right length. 

‘For the back gores I cut off two widths of equal 
length with the back. I gore one of these from the full 
width at the bottom to about half tho width at the top. 
T lay it face to faco with the other breadth, and see that 
the slope of the gore exactly matches the pattern of the 
second breadth, which I then fold on the slope, and after- 
wards cut. 

‘‘For the front gores I cut first one piece aninch or two 
longer than is necessary to allow for any shifting to meet 
the pattern. I lay this on the floor, ight way up. On 
one side I lay the front breadth, on the other side the 
front gore. I match the stripes exactly, placing the 
breadths all level at the top, and leaving what is over in 
length to project at the other end. I make the stripes 
meet exactly in points, and allow the white at the bottom 
to slope off in a perfect triangle. Ithen put pins top and 
bottom to indicate the exact slope. Fold the gore and 
then cut it. I now take a breadth for the other front 
gore. Lay the gore already ent down on it face to face. 
Fold tho second gore exactly by the first, but do not 
cut it. On the contrary I remoyeé the top gore, and place 
the front and back gore of the skirt each side of the folded 
front gore to see if tite Stripes match exactly. They may 
probably require a little readjusting. Gét them folded 
exactly and then cut them out. 

‘“‘ There, my dear young friend, you see I have done all 
that as I talk to you. You see as these stripes now join 
they form large vandykes, point upwards on the skirt, the 
effect of which is handsome, Now to prevent confusion I 
Will pin the front gores one each side of the front by the 


top. You begin to run them together by the top. NowI 
fold that up. L willnext pin the two back gores to the back 
by the top. You will leave open the one on the left side 
then half a yard fora placket hole. When you have joined 
these gores it will be easy to unite the two halves of the 
skirt. Pin each seam before you sew it, to keep the 
stripes exact, and be sure not to stretch where two gores 
come together; I assure you it will need a little care and 
alight hand. When you have joined your skirt slope 
away the irregularities at the bottom of the skirt, round- 
ing the extremity of each breadth. You must put ona 
false hem of plain white book muslin. It looks so superior 


toa hem of the material which confuses the pattern. 


Besides a turned down hem in a gored skirt will not iron. 
Remember this, dear friend, in making muslin petticoats 
—you must always puta false hem, sloping the hem the 
same way of the material as the skirt. I shall presently 
tell you something yery important to obserye in cutting a 
skirt. 


Ohe Latest Fashions. 


For autumn cashmere mantles will be yery much in 
fayor. They are of yery fine black French cashmere, 
similar to that used a few years ago for shawls. The 
mantles are made so as to form an ample tunic, in what 
is called the polonaise shape. For instance, the back of 
the mantle is one plain width of merino a yard long, 
looped up in two or three plaits at the side seam where it 
joins the front, and looped up three at the back bya 
single plait on each side near the waist behind the hip, 
and in the centre behind, just below the swell of the 
dress-improyer, to form the panier. The front is made 
like an apron front, a little wider and a little longer than 
for a dress tunic, and cut in half, one half each side. By 
joining these patterns in paper to the ordinary back and 
front of a body of a tight-fighting mantle, the shape may 
be cut. The sleeve is of the bell shape, and large. A 
bow of sash ribbon and short cords is fixed on each side 
of the mantle, on the top of the three plaits which occur 
in the side seam. Some of these mantles are lined 
throughout with sarsenet, but in all cases it is usual to 
line the body with silk, because the cashmere adheres un- 
pleasantly to the dress worn under it. The back of the 
body is cut without a join; the fronts with a single 
breast plait in each. Tho new material, tertiied double 
merino or double cashmere, is suitable for a mantle; it is 
double the stoutness and fineness of the ordinary kind, 
and about 7s. per yard. Iam not quite certain as to tho 
necessary quantity of material, but think 33 yards would 
be found sufficient. The handsomest of these mantles are 
covered with a beautiful pattern, worked by hand on the 
new braid, and are edged with lace. Some havé gimp 
and passementerie trimmings. A pretty and less costly 
ornament would be an inch-wide bias band covéred all 
round the edge, piped with silk, with a narrow black 
lace heading run under the piping, and an edge of lace 
about an inchdeep. The ribbon bows should be of terry; 
There ure many graceful varieties of the hanging sleeve 
shown on these mantles, some square and otherwisé 
fincifully cut. ‘The inside of the sleeve, if not entirely 
lined, must be faced with silk. The body of the polonaise 
Gloses to the waist; and the skirt falls open over the dress: 
It is worn withouta sash. 

There is an attempt to introduce a large flat hat, like a 
huge plate, with a ribbon tied over it and under the 
chin—and called the ‘‘ Dolly Varden.” ‘These are very 
becoming and stylish to some young ladies, but not many 
have been sold, and as yet they are a little remarkable. 
In bonnets, only little ones are to be seen. Many of 
these are trimmed with folds or upright piles of corded 
silk with a rolled hem; a little lace is intermingled, and 
an end or two of ribbon floats behind. A few leaves or a 
couple of moss-rose buds are modestly fixed on one side 
behind the ear, or some small spray of a different kind is 
used instead ; there is little of it, but exceédingly choice 
and in relief to the tone of the bonnet. A bonnet which 
we saw trimmed for mourning with crape and black terry 
silk, had on one side, above the ear, a training spray of 
tulips which hung down on the shoulder. They were 
made entirely of black feathers, soft and flossy, and their 
flexibility, lightness, and nodding motion produced # 
pleasing effect that was yet in very good taste. 

I am about to refer to ono of the prettiest aud yet 
simplest ways of arranging a demi-toilette with no ma- 
terials save a plain black silk dress, a yard of net or 
muslin, and a little blue or cherry-coloured ribbon. This 
dress must be cut square in the body and made witha 
simple round waist. ‘lake a yard of book-muslin or net, 
or blonde, on the straight, or on the cross; on the table 
plait it into a number of folds lengthways, flatten them 
with the hand; then pin the centre to the back of the 
dress; bring it round to the front and cross it; secure it 
here and there to the body with pins, put the waistband 
over the ends, make a large flat bow of blue ribbon, and 
fix it just on the bottom where the net meets. A smaller 
bow should be fixed on one side of the head behind the 
ear, as high as possible to the top. If the dress has short 
sleeves it will look still prettier. A blue lama shawl worn 
square is the best thing that can be assumed for visiting 
in the eyening with such a dress, because it will not 
crush it. These llama shawls can now be purchased in 
all colors for five shillings. A colored silk dress can, of 
course, be worn in a similar way. 

A very fashionable costume for the present season is a 
short dress of dark brown silk, made with a single very 
deep flounce with a rolled hem, gathered on not very full. 
Over this a body and panier of a very thick kind of raw 
silk (Tussore). It is trimmed with inch wide bias bands 
and a narrow fringe. The effect is exceedingly good. 
The silk is almost as stout as a poplin. Autumn sea- 
side costumes are making their appearance in the 
windows of the leading shops. Many of them are made 
of serge. A new kind of serge is produced this year with 
double ridged lines across it, and the ridges very raised ; 
it appears to be all wool, and is an expensive material, 
probably from 7s. to 10s. per yard; but then it is wide. 
These dresses are mostly of a length suitable for walking, 


with a simple plain overskirt; yery nearly as long as the 
dress, looped up each side slightly, and much raised at 
the back. Some of these over dark blue, have the skirt 
trimmed with three broad bias bands of the material. 
The tunic edged with a narrow bias band and a fringe. 
Others are most richly braided round the skirt a quarter 
of a yard above the hem in a pattern which represents a 
mass of braid six or eight inches wide. The panier is 
also trimmed to correspond, as well as the body. The 
braid used is new. Itis a thick cord of soft silk like a 
twist of purse silk, but twice as large, and is black. The 
design I observed on one of these dresses was grapes and 
vine leaves. Some braided serges have tunics cut in 
shape. One of this kind I remarked with the back of 
the tunic of two flat pieces like tulip petals, laid over ar 
apron front, and open to the waist behind. The body 
was a jacket with a basque of two pointed ends corres- 
ponding in shape with the tunic. The trimming was 
rich braiding. Serge dresses for young ladies are moro 
simply made, and sometimes of lighter shades. I noticed 
such a one of bright blue, the skirt trimmed with five 
plain rows of broad military braid with wide intervals, 
the tunic merely a short overskirt edged with one row of 
braid, and looped once, nearly to the waist behind. 
Double merinos in two shades are also in the windows 
side by side with the serges. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. Mornine Dress,—Grey linen, or buff cambric, 
trimmed with black braid. Rather Jong skirt and black sash, 
or, a8 @ morning robe, composed of piuk cashmere, trimmed 
with narrow bias folds of white satin round the bottom of the 
skirt; and also higher up upon the skirt, to simulate an upper 
one. The bodice, which is made with the skirt, is tight-fi ting. 
The sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt, and the sash is 
composed of pink silk, and waistband bordered top and bottom 
with white satin. 

Fic, 2. Cuity’s Prnarort.—Composed of muslin and lace, 
and ornamented with tassels. 

Fic. 8. Curip’s Pryarore.—Composed of muslin and lace, 
and formed as seen. 

Fig. 4. A Lirrtze Grrt’s Frock.—Composed of blue cash- 
mere, and trimmed up the front and the bodice with roula»x, 
divided by a narrow band of black velvet. Black velvet, in the 
form of escallops, simulate the upper skirt. The shor$ sleeves 
should be trimmed also in like manner. 

Fig. 5. Bripessar’s Castumz.—Composed of white silk, 
over which should be worn Chemisette to the thr sat, and longs 
sleeves of white lace, ornamented on éach shoulder with a 
waterlily. Veil of white tulle, waterlily dnd furget-m2-nuts 
in the hair. Necklace of pearls. 

FANCY WORK. 

Fic. 6, Case to Honp Corrons, erco.—Tho design given 
should be formed of cariboard, covered with co'oured silk cr 
cashmere, with the spaces to hold the reels formed by crossings 
of narrow galloon ribbon. Strings of ribbon. 

Fic. 7. Destan ror Lona Cuxrains in NitrixsG AND Dann- 
ING.—The Materials.—A netting needle und amesh, No. 10, to- 
gether with Boar’s Head Orcchet Cotton, Nos. 2and 10. ‘Ihe 
square netting should be in No. 10, and the darning, which 
should be well raised, should be in No. 2. 

Fic. 8. ExampLe in Parex—For forming little curled 

owers in coloured paper, to dot over stove aproné. 

Fic. 9. Deram Srircu or Fic. 14.—Worsed with a needle 
and coarse crochet silk. 

Fie, 10. Desien in Stitcuine 1n Russtan Emproipery ror 
GARIBALD:S oR APRons ON Brack SiuK.—Z%e materials.— 
Embroidery Cotton, No. 20, and Boar's Head, No. 16, or whits 
purse silk. ‘The chain and long stitches should be in the No. 
16, and the dots and rounds in No. 2); formed in satin stitch, 
well raised. 

Fig. 11; Destcn ror Perricoats.—The materials.—Boir's 
Head Cotton, No. 12, or blacix purse siik. ‘Ine whole to be 
worked in chain stitch and herrivg-bone ttitch. 

Fie, 12. Grex Wicker Basket ror Woo1s anp Corrons.— 
It is trimmed round with tabs of grey cloth, braided with 
cerisé. Each tab is pinked out, and is edged with a cerise silk 
tassel. A ruche of cerise satin ribbon encircles the upper edgo 
of the basket, arid a Cerise satin bow is f4stened to each side of 
handle. 

Fig. 13. Gornic AntrAcassAR.— Hater ials.—Three pieces of 
No. 1 Dresden Braid, and one piece of La Senora Braid; two 
reels of Boar's Head Cotton, No. 16; Crochet Hook, No. 19, 
bell gauge. First pattern—1st leaf: Work 1 double in the 4th 
rise or chain stitch of the La Senora Braid; *, miss 26 stitches 
of the braid, and work 1 double in the 27th; and then miss 30, 
and 1 double in the 31st stitch of the braid; miss 26 stitches, 
and 1 double in the 27th ; then join to the 1st double stitch by 
drawing the loop of the last double stitch through it; then 
cross the connecting braid by working 1 chain; and up the last 
27 stitches of the braid work 4 chain, miss 2, and 1 treble, 7 
times ; then missing 10 stitches of the braid, work 1 treble in 
the 5th stitch of the next loop of braid; 4 chain, miss 2, and 1 
treble, 7 times; then missing 10 stitches of the braid, work 1 
treble in the 6th stitch of the next or 1st loop of the braid ; 
then 4 chain, miss 2, and 1 treble, 6 times; 4 chain, miss 2, and 
1 double; and on the connecting braid work 1 single; then 4 
chain, miss 3, and 1 double, twice. Repeat from * once more, 
which will bring it to the base of the Ist leaf; 6 double in each 
of the 1st two 4 chains; then 3 double in the next 4 chains; 2 
chain, join to the 2nd wave of a piece of the Dresden braid, by 
inserting the hook through the wave, and drawing the loop of 
the stitch through it: 2 chain, 3 double in the same loop of 4 
chain; **, then 3 double in the next 4 chain; 2 chain, join to 
the next wave of the braid; 2 chain, 3 double in the same loop 
of 4 chain; 3 double in the next 4 chain; 2 chain, join to the 
next wave: 2 chain, 3 double in the same loop of 4 chain; 3 
double in the next 4 chain; 2 chain, join to the next wave but 
one; 2 chain, 3 double in the same loop of 4 chain; then 5 
double in each of the next two 4 chains; *, then 3 double, in 
the next 4 chaia; join to the next wave, and 3 double in the 
same 4 chain. Repeat from * 4 times more; then 5 double in 
each of the next two 4 chains; 3 double in the next 4 cham; 2 
chain, join to the next wave; 2 chain, 3 double in the same 4 
chain ; 3 double in the next 4 chain; 2 chain, join to the next 
wave but one; 2 chain, 3 double in the same 4 chain ; then zh 
each of the next two 4 chains 3 double, 2 cham Pais to the 
next wave, 2 chain, 3 double; 5 double in each 0 . tue next 4 
loops of 4 chains ; which will bring it to He Luge hy h Se teen 
leaf; **, and up the 2nd leaf work 6 doub ear chai of the 4 
chains, twice; 3 double in the next 4 chain; 2 chain, join to 
the next wave of the braid; 2 chain, 3 double in the same loop, 
Repeat from ** to **; fasten off, securing the small braid 
neatly with a needle and fine cotton ; then sew the last wave of 
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Fig. 15.—Garpen Net. 


the Dresden over the first wave, care being taken that the joins 
are not seen. Work 31 patterns more, which will make an 
antimacassar of 4-in. width and 8-in. depth. Join them by 
sewing them together, according to the engraving. The crosses 
between the patterns are formed by two strips of braid of 6 
waves each, sewing one piece neatly across the back, and then 
the other, securing it with a few stitches in the centre of the 
cross to make it firm. When the antimacassar is completed, a 
row of 4 chain aud 1 double on each wave must be worked at 
each end of it. Finish witha nice fringe made of rather coarse 
cotton, cut in lengths of 12 inches, double 4 length in half, and 
loop them into each 4 chain. 

Fig. 14, Epoinc ty Kyiitinc.—Materials.—Knitting pins, 
No. 14, and Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16, or finer if for night- 
dresses. This edging is worked the shirt way, and composed of 
plain and open stitches, as seen. 

Fic. 15. Garpen Ner.—To be worked in Crochet with 
twine. 

Fic. 16. A Conz ror OrnamMentAtion.—Worked with coarse 
brown crochet silk, and formed f:om the stitch given in Fig. 13. 
Wire should be placed at the back of eath row of points. 


Fic. 5.—BripesMaip’s Costume, 


Fic. 17, Detam or A Frower.—Formed in silk for trim- 
ming and looping up dresses, &c. 

Fra. 18. Cover ror A Basy's Banceaunetre,—Made of book 
muslin insertion, Maltese lace, and drawn book muslin, and 
lined with pink silk. 

The cottons described in the work designs are numbered as 
Walter Evans and Co’s. Boar’s Head Cottons. The needles 
and meshes by H. Walker’s sizes. 


Our Alotes and Ouerics, 


Wit1 any lady tell me what kind of material would be suit- 
able to make an outdoor autumo costume for a lit‘le girl of 
three years, and what quantity would be required; does not 
want anything very elaborate, but plain and serviceable in 
shape, thought of making something like the old fashioned 
child’s pelisse, but would rather have some shape a little newer, 
does not, want the material to be very expensive? Anyone giving 
this information will greatly oblige Mrs. Lyell. 


Miss Kirry wishes very mnch to know how to make really 
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Fic. 16.—Conk ron ORNAMENTATION. 


Pic. 17.—Rosr Bup iw Paper, Sink, or Crarr. 


good mincemeat, can any reader of the Lapy’s Own Paper tell 
her? 

Litran.—Can any of your musical readers tell me where I can 
buy the music and words of the song “ Unspoken Love ?” 

DorotHEA would like much to know how she can clean a set 
of steel ornaments. ‘They are very rusty. 

AticE Townury is anxious to know what would make a 
pretty, effective, and inexpensive bridesmaid’s dress, does not 
want a silk. 


Our Exchange. 


[For Regulations, &c., see our number for April 15.] 


Cusrry would like to exchange a small sable muff in first 
rate condition for a black velvet jacket. Must be a good one. 

Mantz has two beautiful white lace flounces, quart’ r of a yard 
in depth, one yard of lovely Spanish black lace, and Fichu to 
match. State offers, would like enough black silk in exchange to 
make a short overskirt. 


Fic, 13.—Gorutc ANTIMACASSAR, a 
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UEEN’S.—JOAN OF ARC. — Mr. and Mrs. 


ROUSBY, EVERY EVENING, in Tom Taylor’s great historical 
arama of JOAN OF ARC, at eight o’clock. Seats from 7s. tod. None to 
be had gratis. Free admission abolished for ever. 


Af ADAME TUSSAUD’S. — Portrait Models of 


YR. H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince Frederick 
William, Count Von Bismarck; Count Von Moltke, and other Celebrities 
of the War, are now added. Admission, One Shuling. Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open rom Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GREAT 

ATTRACTION—Professot Pepper’s ‘‘ Trip to the Western Highlands 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs, under his personal kind superintendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Paris, 
as it Was andIs;” illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and Streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of E. 
D. Davies, the Premier Ventriloqnuist —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One Shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


Thertres and Amusements. 


ApELPuI.—Down in a Balicon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 

aes eae Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge—Domestic Hercules. 

Seven. 

Garrty.—Mr. W. Montgomery. Eight. 

O.ympic.—Daisy Farm—Giselle, Seven. 

VaUDEVILLE.—T weedie’s Rights—Orange Tree and the Humble Bee— 
Half-past Seven. 

Quren’s.—A Day after the Wedding—Joan of Arc. Seven. 

Royal AMPHITHEATRE Crrcus.—Lulu—Scenes in the Areaa. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Ave, 20. Sunpay.—llth Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Monday.—Sun rises 4.56 a.m. 
22. Tuesday.—Battle of Bosworth, 1485. 
23. Wednesday. —Treaty of Prague, 1866. 
24. Thursday.—Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
25. Friday.—Sun sets 7.2 p.m. 
96. Saturday.—Prince Albert born, 1819. 


Our Hetter Basket, 
——__— 


Tae Lapy’s Own Parer is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Rsilway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, for 34d.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year .........00. (POSt FLE€) ......cccesereeeeceeeees lis. Od. 
Half a Year 0.00... 93 eee eeeveneeeeeereeseveee 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. Be en rice cauesestees tees cane 
Advertisements, and Communi 
be sent to the General Ofice, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Pinx.—Certainly not. 
Jut1a.—lIf you take our advice—yes. 


A, F. R.—Enlarge your body by leaving more under the arms 
and on the shoulders, not in front ; that would spoil the effect 
of the figure. 

Lizz1r.—Certainly not; it would be very improper for you to 
answer such ‘a letter. "Well-behaved ladies do not make a 
rule of sitting at a window, and certainly are never seen 
leaning out of a window. 

Martay.—Change of air, especially sea air, will probably restore 
your complexion. Wash your face in sea water, if you can 
bear it. Sea water inflames some skins; in that case, it is 
necessary to have a basin of river or well water at hand to 
bathe the face after a sca bath. Rain water is better than 
either. 


H. H.—Do not bathe without medical advice. We should not 
not like to give an opinion. Serge for bathing gowns can be 
had for from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per yard; four yards is enoygh ; 
a suit ought to last you for years. i 


Mrs. Manrine.—A bathing costume takes four yards of serge ; 
the blouse cuts into two yards; or nearly ; the trousers into 
two. Dark blue, with scarlet worsted braid; light brown 
with the same. Very gay costumes are worn on the con- 
tinent. 

Fastipious.—We regret very much the verses reached us too 
late to be used this week, but you will certainly see them in 
print next week. If we tell you the exact truth as to our 
opinion you will accuse us of flattery, and we must not say 
less than we think. Accordingly, we reserve our criticism 
until next week, by which time we shall have made up our 
minds how to say pleasant things in a disagreeable manner. 

Enaqvuirer.—Boots are now made with a deep piece over the 
toes, cornered at each side, but not all round. This com- 
pletely separates it from the instep. ‘The two parts look best 
made of different sorts of kid, glazed and unglazed. Buttoned 
boots are more ladylike than any other kind. Yes; springs 
cause the fect of many persons to swell. No; buttoned boots 
made of glove kid do not look too heavy for an ordinary 
muslin dress; the ordinary kind of winter boot would be very 
unsuitable ; a more delicate boot would be one of plain glove 
kid without a toe, side springs, and a bow of terry ribbon on 
the toc; ora fine black double cashmere made in the same 
way; sitin and corded silk boots are suited to the house 
only. If you wish your fect to look well, go to a really good 
and fashionable maker. You will probably find the amount 
of wear you will get out of them compensates completely for 
the very high price you pay, and you will get into the bar- 

gain, feet secure from wet, comfort, and a pretty appearance. 

one son or ae boots, even when rather thin, are not 
2 rate wet. ‘ advi i rou i 

cn “Dore E a Bade y Nhe ihe advice we give you is based 
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Tur Guardian says that the ad , 
been offered by Mr. Gindsténe £0. fi, 2 es a RT ne 
ae ot Whitley, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 

ollege. 

Jr is stated that the strike of the South Wales colliers 
may be considered practically at an end. At a meeting of 
masters and men held in Cardiff on Tuesday, it was agreed that 
the dispute shall be referred to arbitration, the rates of wages to 
be eoverned by the rates paid for similar descriptions of work 
in all the other collieries in which steam coal is raised in Mon- 
mouthshire and South Wales. 

James M‘ComBIE was charged with the manslaughter 
of James Geddes at the Old Bailey. The men quarrelled, and 
deceased struck the prisoncr, who thereupon pushed him with 
great violence towards the man-hole of a Jarge vat in which 
there were 1,400 gallons of wine, breaking two of his ribs, and 
inflicting other injuries. He dicd three months later, the 
immediate cause bcing inflammation of the lungs. The jury 


thought the injury to some extent accidental, and acquitted the 
prisoner, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1871. 


THERE couldnot possibly be astronger and more fatal con- 
demnation of Mr. GLADsToNe and hiscolleagues than iscon- 
tained in the minute just issued by the medical department 
of the Privy Council Office. After stating the existence of 
Asiatic cholera in contiguous countries, and admitting the 
probable occurrence of isolated cases on our own shores, 
the minute goes on to say that ‘‘ former experience of 
cholera in England justifies a belief that the presence of 
imported cases of the disease at various spots in the coun- 
try will not be capable of causing much injury to the 
population if the places receiving the infection have had 
the advantage of proper sanitary administration.” In 
other words if ministers, instead of sacrificing the lives of 
the nation to party exigencies, as they have already sacri- 
ficed the lives of our sailors to a cheese-paring spirit of 
false economy, had carried forward those sanitary mea- 
sures which have been urged upon them by every intelli- 
gent officer of health; medical man and engineer in the 
kingdom, the advent of cholera which has been foretold by 
scientific men with unerring precision for nearly fifteen 
months, would find us prepared to mect the terrible m- 
vader with confidence and safety. But without excuse, 
in spite of warnings eyen more emphatic than those they 
received in the case of the Megéra, ministers have grossly, 
ruthlessly, and wickedly neglected their duties, and 
nothing has been done. It is therefore not too much to 
say that if Asiatic cholera should follow its usual course 
to the end, and effect{a landing once more in this country, 
every man, woman, and child, who falls before its attacks 
will haye been deliberately murdered by the present 
Government. As usual, when it is too late, Mr. GLAD- 
stone has awakened to a sense of his danger, and in all 
haste this minute has been issued to the public to tell 
them what precautions should be taken by the public. 

Tt will be remembered, that the measures which have 
been specially demanded, and which the Government 
undertook to carry, are, first, one for ensuring a pure 
water supply, and, second, one for perfecting drainage, it 
is therefore, not astonishing that we are told “ the dangers 
which have to be guarded against as favouring the spread 
of cholera-contagion are particularly two. First, and 
above all, there is the danger of water supplies which are 
in any (even the slightest) degree tainted by house refuse 
or other like kinds of filth, as where there is outflow, 
leakage, or filtration from sewers, house drains, privies, 
cesspools, foul ditches, or the like into streams, springs, 
wells, or reservoirs from which the supply of water is 
drawn, or into the soil in which the wells are situate—a 
danger which may exist on a small scale (but, perhaps, 
often repeated in the same district) at the pump or dip- 
well, of a private house, or on a large and even vast scale 
in the source of supply of public waterworks. And, 
secondly, there is the danger of breathing air which is 
foul with effluvia from the same sorts of impurity.” That 
is to say, the dangers are precisely those which the Govern- 
ment undertook, but has failed to remove. Officialism 
cannot even plead ignorance, for the report continues :— 
‘Information as to the high degree in which these two 
dangers affect the public health in ordinary times, and as 
to the special importance which attaches to them at times 
when any diarrhoeal infection is likely to be introduced, 
has now for so many years been beforo the public, that 
the improved system of refuse-removal and water supply 
by which the dangers are permanently obviated for large 
populations, and also the minor structural improvements 
by which separate households are secured against the 
dangers, ought long ago to have come into universal use. 
So far, however, as this wiser course has not been adopted, 
temporary security must, as far as practicable, be sought 
in measures of a palliative kind. (a.) Immediate and 
searching examination of sources of water supply should 
be made in all cases where the source is in any degree 
open to the suspicion of impurity, and the water both 
from private and public sources should be examined. 
Where pollution is discovered, everything practicable 
should be done to prevent the pollution from continuing, 
or, if this object cannot be attained, to prevent the water 
from being drunk. ().) Simultaneously, there should be 
immediate thorough remoyal of every sort of house-refuse 
and other filth which has accumulated in neglected places ; 
future accumulations of the same sort should be prevented ; 
attention should be given to all defects of house-drains 
and sinks, through which offensive smells aro let into 
houses; thorough washing and lime-washing of uncleanly 
premises, especially of such as are densely oceupied, 
should be practised again and again. (c). Disinfection 
should be very freely and very frequently employed in 
and round about houses, whereyer there are receptacles 
or conduits of filth, wherever there is filth-sodden porous 
earth, wherever anything else, in or under or about the 
house tends to make the atmosphere foul. In the absence 
of permanent safeguards no approach to security can be 
got without incessant cleansings and disinfections, oT 
without extreme and constant vigilance: against every 
possible contamination of drinking water.” , 

Havin g thus published this sweeping indictment against 
ministers, Mr. Simon, on whose head lies none of the 
blame of the neglect of his parliimentary chiefs, gives 
every possible suggestion to the public as to avoiding the 
dangers which haye been so carefully maintained by 
Messrs. Gladstone and Bruce, His suggestions are in 
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the main excellent, and his concluding paragraph is one 
that should be taken to heart by ministers:—‘‘ It is im- 
portant for the public very distinctly to remember that 
pains taken and costs incurred for the purposes to which 
this memorandum refers cannot in any event be regarded 
as wasted trouble and expense. The local conditions 
which would enable cholera, if imported, to spread its 
infection in this country are conditions which day by day, 
in the absence of cholera, create and spread other diseases 
—discases which, as being never absent from the country, 
are, in the long run, far more destructive than cholera ; 
and the sanitary improvements which would justify a 
sense of security against any apprehended importation of 
cholora would, to their extent, though cholera should 
never reappear in England, give amply remunerative 
results in the prevention of those other diseases.” So 
that even if Mr. Gladstone did not believe in the existence 
of the ‘cholera wave,” against which he had been 
warned, there was still no excuse for his neglect of duty, 
for every day lives are being sacrificed for lack of those 
sanitary measures which the premier thinks of less 
importance than his own hold on office, and the pleasure 
of administering ‘‘a slap in the face to the lords” by 
the unconstitutional exercise of the prerogative. 


THERE are no greater social plagues than well-inten- 
tioned women. With a single stroke of their tongues they 
can upset the best-regulated household, cause unhappi- 
ness between man and wife, sow distrust between parent 
and child, and then shelter themselyes under the moral 
cloak of “ best intentions.” These people cannot, or will 


not, learn that the truth is not always palatable, and 
they are equally obtuse to the fact that in every family 
there is a skeleton whose bones it is not required should 
be perpetually rattled. Tow very much of the misery 
found in this world is caused by well-intentioned persons, 
in the fulness of their virtuous hearts, thinking it a duty 
to tell this, reveal the other, or interfere in matters that 
do not in any way concern them. Your well-intentioned 
person comes to you in all guises; she is the confidential 
friend, who thinks it right to tell you that the harmless 
flirtation of your daughter is a grande passion ; she is the 
next-door neighbour, who, though a comparative stranger, 
thinks it her duty to let you know that your invaluable 
cook is carrying on finely with the gentleman who deals 
in bones; she is the venerable aunt, who, as a matter of 
conscience, informs you that you should be quite certain 
that your husband is always at business when he stays 
out later than usual; she is the religious visiting lady, 


‘who piously lets you know that your son has been seen 


skating on Sundays ; but, in whatever guise she comes, 
she causes you uneasiness, if not unhappiness; you lec- 
ture your daughter, discharge your servant, quarrel with 
your husband, and weep over the moral delinquencies of 
your son ; and when all this has been brought about, your 
well-intentioned person finds fresh fields and pastures 
new, and commences to torture you again de novo. 

It is true that you may have the inclination to tell your 
well-intentioned tormentor to mind her own business, but 
you cannot help feeling that all the hints which have 
been given you were ‘‘done for the best.” Rising above 
the mere everyday level of life, the well-intentioned per- 
son has soared into a region of virtue from which she has 
dropped to you words of wisdom. Her position is alto- 
gether unassailable; there is not ono grain Of selfishness 
in her motives; all has been solely done for your good, 
and you would be the veriest ingrate in the world it you 
did not accept her words with the greatest humility aud 
the deepest feelings of gratitude. It is possible what you 
have learned may not be strictly true, but the intention 
with which it was imparted was so good, so noble, that 
you would be many degrees less than a Christian if you 
did not receive it in the spitit in which it was offered. 
Eyeri those who do not take it in a Ohristian spirit 
should be & fearsome éxample to you; see the result 
when these people tell the well-intentioned woman they co 
not believe her statements. Beheld her look of pity ; 
listen fo the despairing tones if which she says, ‘‘ Well, 
I thought if my duty to tell you; of course you know 
best!” «nd then see the ait with which she morally 
washes her hands of the poor; deluded creatures, and is 
doné with then for ever! Are not stich things frightful 
to contemplate, and sufficient to deter others from har- 
dening theit hearts to the voice of the well-intentioned 
one. 

The sincerity of well-intentioned women is proved 
beyond a doubt by the fact that they do not confine their 
operations to persons beyond their own households, but 
actually carry their ideas of “‘ doing for the best” into 
the bosoms of their own families, and are themselves 
sufferers by the exercise of their pre-eminent virtue. 
How many of us writho at our own firesides because 
we have the misforttine to be allied by ties of consau- 
guinity or matrimony with the well-intentioned woman ; 
how very many of us have groaned when We have heard 
that familiar overture to the domestic drama, ‘‘T think it 
right, my dear, totell you.” How frequently has the first 
blow to domestié content been inflicted by the tongue of 
a well-interitioned mother or sister! Seeing, then, that 
+t often inflicts the greatest misery on those they love 
best, to what aré We to ascribe the passion of ‘doing for 
the best” in well-intentioned womén ? Is if morbid 
virtue, of Monotiania? or can it be possible that, as wa 
are tatight to beheve, that a certain placo is paved with 
good intentions, these people are sent on earth to give us 


' @ taste of the torments we shall undergo if we do not keep 


in the right path. We incline to the notion that the last 
is the true hypothesis, in which case let us treat all well- 
intentioned persons with becoming reverence. 


_ ON Monday, the citizens of Ripon gave a public recep- 
tion to the Marquis of Ripon, on the occasion of his first visit 
to their city since his return from America. An address from 
the corporation, congratulating the Marquis on the result of 
the labours cf the High Joint Commission, of which he was a 
member, was read, and he made a suitable reply. The demon- 
stration concluded with a banquet, and the proceedings were of 
the most enthusiastic character, 


— 
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Court and Fashionwble Telws. 
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THE COURT. 


Tir Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon, 

Their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
the German Empire, and their son, Prince William of Prussia, 
attended by Madlle. Von Below, Count Seckendorf, and 
Colonel Du Plat (Equerry in Waiting to the Queen), went on 
board the corvette Nymphe, Captain Von Blanc, of the Im- 
perial Navy of Germany on Wednesday afternoon, in Cowes 
Roads; and their Imperial Highnesses and Prince William, 
attended by Madlle. Von Below, Count Seckendorff, Major Von 
Mischke, and Colonel Du Plat, visited Salisbury Cathedral and 
Stonehenge on Thursday. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne arrived at Osborne on Wednesday. 

The Lord Chancellor arrived at Osborne, and had the 
honour of dining with the royal family, 

Her Majesty went out in the grounds on Thursday morning 
with the Royal family. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accompanied 
by the Princess of Leiningen, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice. 

Major General the Hon. A. Hardinge, C.B., was in atten- 
dance on horseback as Equerry in Waiting. 

His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, attended 
by Colonel Kirieff, visited the Queen and the Royal family on 
Saturday. 

His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of the German 
Empire and his Royal Highness Prince Arthur met the Grand 
Duke at the landing place at Osborne on his arrival in her Ma- 
jesty’s yacht Alberta. 

The Queen was unable to dine with the Royal family on 
Saturday, and to attend Divine servico on Sunday, owing to 
indisposition. 

The Royal family attended Divine service at Whippingham 
church on Sunday. The Rey. George Prothero officiated. 

The Queen went out in the grounds on Monday morning with 
the royal family. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne left Osborne. : 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant 
Pickard, left for Aldershot, : ' 

Their Highnesses Prince Christian Victor, Prince Albert, 
and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein left Osborne for 
Frogmore. Are 

The Rey. George and Mrs. Prothero had the honour of dining 
with the royal family on Sunday. Her Majesty was not able 
to join the dinner party. 

The Queen went out in the grounds on Tuesday. 

The other members of the royal family went out as usual. 

Her Majesty was unable to dine with the royal family on 
Monday evening. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold, left Osborne on Tuesday after- 
noon, at half-past four o’clock, and arrived at Windsor Castle 
at 10 minutes past eight. 

Her Majesty crossed over to Gosport in the royal yacht 
Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the Prince of Leinin- 
gen, G.C.B. 

The suite in attendance consisted of Lady Waterpark, the 
Hon. Emily Cathcart, Colonel H. Ponsonby, Major-General 
Hon. A. Hardinge, C.B., Mr. R. H. Collins, Mr. Sahl, and the 
Master of the Household. 

The Hon. Flora Macdonald has arrived at the Castle as Maid 
of Honour in Waiting. 

The Earl of Morley and Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. F. 
Cavendish have arrived as Lord and Groom in Waiting. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold, left the Castle on 
Tuesday evening at ten minutes before eight o'clock for 


Balmoral. 


ROYAL VISIT TO SALISBURY. 


On Thursday morning, at about half-past eleven, their Im- 
perial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess fof Germany, 
with their son, and accompanied by Madlle. von Below, Count 
Seckendorff, Major von Miscke, and Colonel Du Plat, arrived 
at Salisbury by the South Western Railway, in one of the com- 
pany’s saloon carriages. The visit was of a strictly private 
character, but the news of the expected arrival soon spread 
sufficiently to cause a large crowd to assemble at the railway 
station and its approaches, where two open pair-horse carriages 
(from the White Hart Hotel) with postilions were in waiting. 
As soon as their Imperial Highnesses and attendants alighted 
from the train they entered the two carriages, and, amidst the 
hearty cheers of the citizens anda merry peal from the bells of St. 
‘Thomas’s Church, were conveyed at once to the cathedral. 
Here they were met at the western door by the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Dean, Archdeacon Sanctuary, the Hon. and Kev. 
Canon Gorden, the Rev. Precentor Lear, the Rev. D. Eyres 
(sub-dean), the Rev. & W. Lakin, the Kev. C. King, and 
Goneral Buckley. The royal visitors and party were then con- 
ducted through the nave, where they examined the monuments. 
From thence they proceeded to the ‘* Ladye Chapel,” where the 
princess greatly admired the beautiful painted ceiling of the 
choir. ‘heir Imperial Highnesses also inspected with a great 
deal of interest the monument of Lady Catherine Grey. They 
next proceeded to the cloisters, and thence into the palace gar- 
dens, with the bishop, from which spot the most beautiful and 
striking view of the cathedral is obtained. Their Imperial 
Highnesses were much gratified with what they witnessed, and 
spoke of their pleasant visit to Salisbury in 1861. On_leaving 
the cathedral enthusiastic cheers were given for their Imperial 
Highnesses, who then drove to Stonehenge, where they par- 
took of luncheon. The Royal party left Salisbury in the after- 
noon. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL PERSONAGES AT OSTEND. 


Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
and suite arrived at Ostend early on Sunday morning from 
England. Jhe King of the Belgians, who bad teen there 
some few days, waited on the imperial party at the Hotel du 
Commerce before breakfast, and invited the Emperor and 
Empress and some of the suite to déjewner at his hotel. The 
imperial and royal party were saluted by the provincial bands, 
who arrived from Bruges. ‘The King was much cheered when 
he presented himself at the balcony of his modest palace, ac- 
companied by the Emperor and Empress and the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. The Brazilian imperial party wil] 
proceed to Germany and Switzerland, The Emperor of Brazil 


expressed himself as highly gratified with his visit to England 
and says he has possessed himself of much useful informa- 
tion, which his Majesty intends to make use of on his 
return heme. 

King Leopold JI. and the Princess Louise have been at 
Ostend for some days, and add to the number of bathers who 
this year in crowds have resorted to the sandy shcres of Ostend. 
Amongst the company already arrived are their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Lichtenstein, Prince Paskevitch, Prince Doria and family, the 
Barons Rothschild and Oppenheim, the Duke and Duchess of 
Ratibor, Prince Dolgorowki, Prince and Princess Croy de 
Raulx, the Marquis Lozada, together with many distinguished 
Belgian families. Ostend is full; the weather is oppressively 
warm, 


PRESENTATION TO THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


A pEPUTATION, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Archdeacon 
Hunter, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, the Rev. John F. Osborne, 
M.A., Mr, H. Cadman Jones, and Mr. Edward Y. Cox, waited 
upon the Princess Louise at Argyll Lodge, Kensington, on 
Monday, to present to her Royal Highness a Bible, on behalf 
of the Church of England Sunday Schools of the United King- 
dom. 

The deputation having been introduced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the following address was read:—“To her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise Caroline Alberta of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Marchioness of Lorne.—May it please your Royal 
Highness—On behalf of the Church of England Sunday 
Schools of the United Kingdom, we desire to ask your kind 
acceptance of this Bible as a gift from the youngest subjects of 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen on the occasion of your 
happy marriage. In doing so we can assure your Royal High- 
ness that the children will reflect with much pleasure upon the 
honour conferred upon them by your kind acceptance of this 
small tribute of their sincere and hearty wishes for the health, 
happiness, and prosperity of yourself and husband. It is our 
earnest wish and prayer that every blessing, both temporal and 
spiritual, may be showered down upon your future path. May 
you find the blessed Book of Books a source of rich spiritual 
comfort and guidance to you in all the chequered circumstances 
of life, and to be, indeed, alamp unto your fect, and a light 
unto your path. In conclusion, our fervent hope is that, as your 
day is, so your strength may be; and after a long, happy, and 
prosperous life you may have an abundant entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Heavenly Father.” 

Her Royal Highness returned the following reply :—My 
Lord Chancellor and Reverend Gentlemen,—I accept with sin- 
cere gratitude this copy of the Holy Scriptures given me by the 
children of the Church of England Sunday-schools; and let me 
add that it gives me additional pleasure to receive it from you, 
who, in connection with these schools, have done so much 
to encourage the study of these sacred writings. I request 
you to let all the scholars and others who have taken part 
with you in presenting me with this offering know that I 
have been deeply touched by this proof of their kind fecling 
for me. 

Mr. Cox then explained the design of the cover of the Bible; 
when her Royal Highness and the Marquis of Lorne both ex- 
pressed their admiration of the design and workmanship, and 
their pleasure at receiving it from such a source. The deputa- 


‘tion then withdrew. 


The Bible may be described as follows:—-The sides are of 
vellum, diapered in gold, with tooling of appropriate devices, 
and enclosed in a mounting of silver, perforated with foliage, 
set with jewels, and enriched with scroll wirework, having 
gems for the flowers. The initial of the Princess, entwined 
with her coronect and the ancient ship which is borne on the 
shield of the Dukes of Argyll for the lordship of Lorne, is 
ornamentally worked into the back of the volume. The whole 
is of medieval character, beaten by hand out of the silver plates. 
The inscription illuminated within the cover is as follows :— 
“ Presented to her Royal Highness the Princess Louise on the 
occasion of her marriage, by the Church of England Sunday 
Schools of the United Kingdom, with their earnest prayers for 
her future welfare. March 21, 1871. ‘Thy word is a lamp 
unto my fect and a light unto my path.’ Psalm cxix. 105.” 


Tne Princess Lovise AND THE 91st (ARGYLEsHIRE) HicH- 
LANDEXS.—It will probably be remembered that the 91st Regi- 
ment was elected to be the guard of honour on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne. 
The selection was most appropriate, inasmuch as the regiment 
was raised in the year 1794 by the grandfather of the marquis. 
Amongst the numerous presents made to the bride, not the least 
appreciated were those of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Argyleshire Regiment. The soldiers of the regi- 
ment, not to be outdone by their superiors, have also determined 
to offer a gift for the acceptance of the princess, and in a few 
days a deputation of their body will make the presentation. The 
gift is a biscuit-basket in the shape of a drum, and of pure 
silver, except being mounted on Scotch oak. It is supported 
by four silver pillars or pedestals. The lid is in the form of a 
drum’s head, a silver cord on the top forming a handle. Its 
front displays all the honours of the 91st Regiment, viz., 
Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
Toulouse, and Peninsula. It bears the following inscription :— 
“ Presented to her Royal Highness the Princess Louise on her 
marriage with the Marquis of Lorne, March 18, 1871.’— 
Sta dard. 

Visit oF THE Princess Lourse to Rosrnpatn.—Roseneath 
Castle is being prepared with all possible despatch for a short 
visit of the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, who 
are expected at Roseneath to-day (Saturday). 


Punrcuase or AN Estate ny Tue Duke or Hamitto.n.—The 
Duke of Hamilton has just purchased a new estate, Glemham 
Park, Suffolx. It was sold by aucticn on Friday, and was 
knocked down to the Duke at £79,000, which represents about 
£45 an acre. ‘The late proprictor, Mr. John Moseley, died 
recently, at considerably over 90 yesrs of age. As the duke 
already possessed a large estate in Suffolk, Easton Park, this 
purchase has excited some little surprise in the neighbourhood, 
and it was at once surmised that he had bought Giemham for 
his relative, the Empercr Napoleon. ‘There does not scem to 
be any foundation for this supposition.— /¢eds WM reury. 

ImprrraLot Visir To Exciuanp.-—L’ Aven 7 Liberal says that 
a large number of Frenchmen both from Paris and the pro- 
vinees are procecding to Eneland with the object of paying 
visits to the Emperor Napoleon ILI., the Empress Eugenie, and 
the Prince Imperial. 


‘*QuEEN JsABrLLA,” says the Sport, ‘and her sister, 
Duchess de Montpeusier, met a few days ago in the Cha- 
teau of Mondesne, belonging to Queen Christina, and at 
that interview, Mercedés, the daughter of the Duke, was 
betrothed to the Prince of the Asturias,” 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY IN LONDON. 


On the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott, as being the most appropriate day, the great novelists 
Centenary was celebrated in London, and it must be confessed 
that the proceedings of Tuesday last were somewhat more 
successful than those of the previous week in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The special fetes at the Crystal Palace and the 
North Woolwich Gardens, were, of course commercial specula- 
tions, yet most assuredly visitors obtained far more value for 
their money than at the grand patriotic offering in Edinburgh 
of plumcake, cherries, and claret at a pound a head. It was 
indeed worth far more than the price of admission to the palace, 
to see and hear Mr. Sims Reeves, in magnificent voice, sing and 
play the part of Henry Bertram in “Guy Mannering.” The 
Scottish sports, too, were decidedly worth witnessing, while the 
competition of the bagpipers was curious, if only to illustrate 
the curious notions of music held on the other side of the 
Tweed. Then at North Wcolwich the elaborate procession of 
the characters from Sir Walter’s writing was a very gorgeous 
exhibition of costumery, carried out in a manner creditable to 
Mr. Holland and all concerned. 

The two dinners given in the evening, one at the Terminus 
Hotel, one at St. James’s Hall, the first a public banquet under 
the presidency of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the second a private 
meeting of the members of the Grampian Club, at which Dr, 
Rogers occupied the chair, contrasted favourably with the 
meagre fare of the far north. Several highly interesting 
speeches were delivered at both these gatherings, but it will be 
sufficient to quote Mr. Hepworth Dixon's, in proposing the 
toast of the evening. After alluding to the scenes among which 
the poet’s earlier days were spent, the speaker dwelt upon the 
labours of his Jater days, when his pen was called into requisi- 
tion to retrieve the ruin and desolation caused by a commercial 
panic such as we have seen in our days. Mr. Dixon continued 
—Some readers in his own day said he wrote too fast. One 
public man, who thought he knew the world, observed that a 
Clerk of Sessions in Edinburgh had time to write more than 
any other man had time to read. In fifteen years he poured 
out all that mine of prose romance, from ‘ Waverley” to 
“Anne of Geierstein,” an unexampled mine of humour and 
adventure, and displayed that gallery of portraits which has 
but one equal in the world of art, the rival gallery of Shak- 
speare’s page. Jtemember, where the soil is rich the harvest 
must be great. Look where you may, the highest natures are 
the most prolific, not in writing only, but in all the nobler arts. 
From Shakspeare to Guéthe, from Angelo to Wren, fiom 
Rafaelle to Turner, all the chiefs of men are no less notable for 
the quantity than the quality of their work. The men who 
write the best write the most. The men who paint the best 
piint the most. It is the law of genius to produce much fruif. 
That allits fruit shall not be equal in its fuluess and in its 
fiavour is a law of genius too. Is any man so rich in friendships 
of tne mind that he can think of Scott committing homicide on 
his intellectual offspring, strangling in their cribs such beings 
as Rebecca, Lucy Ashton, and Jeanie Deans? It would have 
keen flat murder—murder, too, of innocents whom the world 
will never willingly allow to die. Some people look on min- 
strels and romancers asa sort of fairy folk, who lead an idle 
life, who caper under greenwood trees, and leave their useless 
circles on the grass, while men who buy and sell are busy aug- 
menting human wealth. Is that the truth, at is it all the 
truth? Do figures of imagination count for nothing? Some 
of you have driven along the Tuscan road from Florence by the 
Vallombrosa. Was not thata busy road? You recollect the 
throng of drivers on that leafy mountain path. Who put that 
busy traffic on the Tuscan road? An English poet. Milton 
dropped the figure— 

‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vailombrosa.”’ 

A poetic note, and io! men, houses, vehicles are in demand to 
satisfy a craving of the memory and of the heart! How many 
gondolas, hotels, and shops must Shakespeare keep in Venice ? 
Who can tell what Wordsworth adds cach summer to the stock 
of railway lines and steamers carrying people to and fro about 
the English lakes? And who shall count what Byron, as the 
bard who lured us to the sea and made us build our villas on 
its cliffs, has done fur all the watering-places on our coast? 
And so it was and is with Scott. If Byron lured us to the 
sea, Scott lured us into the mountains. When he wrote, an 
English guest beyond the Forth was rare, and now, in less than 
sixty years, the fashion is so changed, that every one who 
passes for a personage must have his box beyond that stream. 
But not for this alone, though this alone were much, we greet 
his name. Our interest in himis of wider sweep. He is our 
common countryman. He made us Northerns and us Southerns 
conscious of one flesh and blood. Descended from a Border 
race he had the happy gift of stretching one hand towards the 
north, another towards the south. He sang a Border lay, he 
sang a Scottish lay, he sang an English lay. In prose he fol- 
lowed in the track which he had first laid down and made his 
own in verse. The hero of his first romance was Eiward 
Waverley, an English youth; he led that English youth to 
Scotland, and rewaided his adventures with a peerless 
Scott sh wife. Edward Waverley and Rose Biadwardine are 
the friends of every man and maidin love; the models for all 
English squires and Scottish damsels who desire to pass from 
romance into wedded life. Let us regard our pcet in no local 
light. He was a Scot, and proud of the great stock from which 
he sprang. But let us imitate him in his grace of temper and 
his breadth of view. His place is in the Empire, in front of it, 
in nature, and in service an Inwperial man. We hold by him 
for what he was—the reconciler, theamalgamator. We tcclaim 
him as the man who made the Scotch and English nations 
know and love each other ; as the man who changed the union 
of these kingdoms from a legal fiction toa social f-ct. I give 
you this imperial writer, this Imperial man—“ The memory of 
Walter Scott.” 

It would perhaps be ungracious to complain of the eulcgistic 
speeches which have been made at these meetings, but sti 1 it 
must be said that Sir Walter has been placed upon a pedestal 
much higher than his talents ever entitled him to. Certainly 
Mr. Dixon in one portion of his speech drops his hero to tho 
level ofa sort of agent in advance to a Cook’s tourist party, 
with a dash of the tout toa Highland whiskey-shop; but by 
his reference to Milton and Vallombrosa it would seem that 
Mr. Dixon thinks the end and aim of poets should be to €n- 
courage excursionists and improve railway stock. But what 
does Mr. Dixon mean by saying that in mere number Sir 
Walter Scotts characters have never been exceeded save by 
Shakespeare? Can so eminent a critic be so profoundly igno- 
sant of the literature of our time as never to have wie Ts of one 
Charles Dickens, or never to have read a book aaa ed the 
‘* Pickwick Papers’ which in itself contains Fe characters, 
completely and indelibly drawn, than ar tt nae in the 
whole catalogue of the works of Sir Walter Sco 

————— 

Tie death is announced of Admiral Sir John King. 

combe, K.C.B., at the age of 7%, 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


[Aucust 19, 1871. 


I 
hotel in Exeter, claims to be the illegitimate son of a lady of 


General Gleanings. 


———~ > 


WE understand that it is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to have the usual whitebait dinner at Greenwich this 
session. 


Tue Sheffield corporation are taking active s‘eps to 
prevent the spread of cholera, and to erect fever cottagers 
outside the town. 


Wootwtcu Dockyard will shortly be brought under 
the hammer, instructions having been given for its sale.— 
South London Press. 


GLASS-BLOWING is one of the most flourishing trades 
in Paris. It employs 20,000 workmen, who receive wages to 
the amount of 18,000,000f. 


NEARty 100 persons were declared by Coroner’s juries 
to have died from starvation or privation last year in the metro- 
politan county of Middlesex. 


Tne potato disease has re-appeared in the neightour- 
hood of Newmarket. There are plenty of tubers, but nearly 
one-half of the crop is more or less affected. 


THE Birmingham Horse Show opened in Bingley Hall 
on Tuesday, and was more attractive than ever. Two ladies 
have been engaged to ride horses in the ring. 


In the case of the Donegal murder the prisoners Bar- 
nard and Charles MacCulloy have been committed for trial on 
the capital offence, on the Coroner’s warrant. 

PREMCHUND RoycHuUND, the notorious speculator, who 
ruined the late Bank of Bombay, is about to wed a girl of 
eight years of age in Surat.—Indian Daily News. 

The Brazilian merchants in Liverpool are about to pre- 
sent to the Emperor of Biazil an album containing their photo- 
graphs, in accordance with the wish of his Majesty. 


On Tuesday a large sturgeon was caught in the Trent, 
near Walkerith Ferry. The royal fish measured 7 fect 3 
inches in length, and weighed close upon 14 stone. 


S1cNor VisconTI VENOSTA has informed the represen- 
tatives of Foreign Powers at Rome that the Italian Govern- 
ment will no longer recognise the Pontifical vise on passports. 


WE understand that the state of public business is 
such as to allow Parliament to be prorogued on Monday 
next, and that no delay will be caused by her Majesty’s absence. 


THE rumour of the intended resignation of Mr. Had- 
field, senior member for Sheffield, is not without foundation. 
In that event, Mr. Roebuck, it is said, may be asked to stand 
again. 

On the 26th of July, at Quebec, the boiler, attached to 
a large sawmill, on the St. Charles River, exploded with great 
violence, killing the engineer and doing an immense amount of 
damage. 


Her Majesty has given the sum of £2, to an old couple, 
named Kirton, living in the almshouses at Long Sutton, who 
have been married over 70 years. The husband is 93 and the 
wife 90. 

Art the Catholic cathedral in course of erection at Sligo, 
on Wednesday, Mr. P. Scanlan, clerk of the works, was as- 
cending a lift, when the chain broke, and he was thrown out 
and killed. 

WE regret to learn that Lord Shaftesbury has been 
suffering from a sharp attack of indisposition, brought on, as 
his medical adviser says, solely from over-exertion and the heat 
of the weather. 

Av Leeds assizes a Mrs. Moxon sued the Great Northern 
Railway Company for damages for the loss of her husband 
killed in the Newark accident in June, 1870. The jury found 
for the defendants. 

THE Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Edward Baldwin Malet, Esq., C.B., now a Second Secretary in 
her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service, to be Secretary to her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation in China. 

Ava special meeting of the Dublin Corporation it was 
unanimously resolved to present a petition to Parliament for 
an immediate inquiry into all the circumstances connected with 
the recent affray in the Phoenix Park. 

TE French papers say that M. Thiers wishes to raiso 
the army to an effective force of half a million men, and has 
insisted before the Budget Commission on the necessity of hav- 
ing a formidable force in the case of war. 

Ar the inquest on Thomas Hill, who was killed in an 
affray with p-achers on the estate of Mr. Unwin Heygate, M.P., 
near Leicester, a verdict of ‘¢‘ Wilful murder’ was returned 
against the prisoners, who were committed for trial. 

In the case of the man Lowe, who killed the woman 
with whom he wes living, after an assault on her in North 
Woolwich Gardens by thrusting an umbrella into her eye, the 
coroner's jury have returned a verdict of wilful murder. 

On Monday, William Stevens. a fish dealer at Brighton, 
having been drinking with his wife at a becrshop, a quarrel 
arose, in the course of which the man struck the woman so 
violent a blow on the head that she died in a few minutes. 
Stevens is in custody. 

THERE is a rumour that Lord and Lady Spencer are 
anxious to be relieved from the duties and responsibilities of the 
Viceroyalty in Ireland, and that Mr. Chichester Fortescue, hav- 
ing been first raised tu the Peerage, will be appointed to succeed 
his lordship. 

Tuer clothes of a woman, torn and bloody, have been 

found at the side of a pond or deep quarry hole in the midst of 
a retired wood near Wetherby-lane, Harrowgate. On Wednes- 
day the police dragged the pond, but found nothing. The affair 
is regarded as amystery. 
THE Karl of Dunmone has parted with his fine estate 
in the Bea for the sum of £155,000. Notwithstanding that 
Harris is at Ai unrivalled in Scotland for deer-stalking, 
shooting, and fishing, the purchase-money, considering the rent- 
roll, must be considered a fancy price. 

Tne fees paid to the junior counsel in the Tichborne 
case now on their way to Australia well illustrate the nature of 
the expenses attendant upon this gigantic suit. As each 
gentleman receives 500 guineas and his expenses, the cost of 
this trip will be upwards of £1,500.—Law Temes. E 

Tre officials at Tonbridge were much surprised the 
other day to find, on opening a first-class carriage in the tidal 
train leaving Charing-cross at 10.15 am.,a gentleman quite 
dead. He was discovered to be a Frenchman of the name of 
Kyle, residing at St. Martin’s, Rue de St. Omer, Boulogne. — 

A RETURN just published shows the progress of the in- 
come tax in England in the last three years. The number of 
persons assessed was 339,274 in 1868, 347,668 in 1869, and 
358,020 in 1870. The amount of income charged with tax in- 
creased in the same period from £94,967,162 to £98,238,990. 

_ A younG man lately filling the position of porter at an 


property and position in the county. The matter will be 
brought to an issue by an action for libel brought by the lady 
against the claimant. The case is down for hearing at the 
Bristol assizes. 

TRE Patrie says that a band of thirty natives has been 
seized in Algeria who were directing the fires. Their tents 
were searched, and quantities of petroleum and chemical mate- 
rials found. The same paper reports large incendiary fires in 
Moscow, and says that the Russian authorities are executing 
those convicted of complicity. 

A LARGE crowd of persons had assembled on a suspen- 
sion bridge at Wansbeck, Morpeth, on Monday evening, when 
a portion of them commenced swaying it to and fro until one 
of the chains broke and an iron upright gave way. ‘The con- 
sequence was that about one hundred persons were thrown into 
the water, twenty of them being severely injured. 

Ar Sheffield Townhall on Wednesday, before the sti- 
pendiary, the man Henry Bradshaw, against whom the verdict 
of wilful murder was returned on Tuesday at the inquest, was 
brought up on remand, charged with causing the death of his 
wife. The prisoner appeared totally indifferent. The court 
was densely crowded. He was committed for trial. 

WE read in the New York Tribune that Mrs. Bloomer, 
the originator of the costume for women which still bears her 
name, and one of the pioneers, if not the pioneer, in the women’s 
rights movement, is now said to be living quietly, without either 
social or political ambition, in a rising Kansas town, engaged 
in attending to a large family and a flourishing farm. 

From Western Australia we learn that fresh discoveries 
of pearl shell beds have been made near Freemantle, and indi- 
cations of gold have been found near Champion Bay. Three of 
the crew of the ship Storm Bird have been killed at the New 
Hebrides by natives of those islands. The project for the se- 
paration from the northern part of the colony is again agitated 
in Queensland. : 

Av Norfolk assizes on Tuesday, Charlotte Fisher, a 
domestic servant, 18 years of age, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for attempting to administer vermin poison 
to her master and mistress, Benjamin and Sarah Barnard, at 
Great Ellingham. She was under notice to leave, and she told 
a lad on the farm that she would kill all the stock, and she also 
threatened the lives of the Barnards. She had triedto carry out 
the threat by putting poison in the tea-kettle. 

A SERIOUS case of embezzlement. came before the Man- 
chester magistrates on Wednesday. A traveller and collector, 
named Arderne, in the service of Mr. Whitworth, commission 
merchant, was charged with misappropriating several sums of 
money, amounting in the aggregate, to nearly £1,000. There 
was a charge of falsifying accounts, and, what is too frequent 
in such cases, the production of the fatal betting book. The 
prisoner was committed for trial at the sessions, 

A BripGENortTH miller, named Bryan, was brought 
before the magistrates of that town, on Monday, charged with 
having cruelly beaten his son, a boy nine years. It was proved 
that he dragged the boy out of bed at eleven o’clock at night, 
and beat him so savagely with a strap that his back and legs 
were a mass of bruises. The magistrates fined him £5, with the 
alternative of three weeks’ imprisonment. Defendant chose the 
latter, and stated that he should not return to his wife and 
family. 

Roserr Ketty, alias Pemberton, was brought before 
Chief Justice Monahan and Mr. Justice Keogh at the Dublin 
Assizes to take his trial on the charge of murdering Thomas 
Talbot, ex-police-constable, and firing at Constable James 
Mullen, with intent to murder him. The jury were called, on 
fines of one hundred pounds each, but a sufficient number not 
having answered, the trial was postponed until next commis- 
sion, or until the Crown thought fit to change the venue, or 
issue a special commission. 

TE two poachers, John Webster and John Kirk, were 

brought up at the county police-office, Leicester, charged with 
the wilful murder of the game watcher, Thomas Hill, at Roe- 
cliffe, on Friday night. It was stated that the principal wit. 
ness, Hiram Holt, who was also brutally assaulted, was too ill 
to attend, and would not be able to leave his bed for several 
days. He was improving very slowly, but by Tuesday he would 
be able to give evidence. ‘The prisoners were therefore re- 
manded. No further apprehensions have been made, but it is 
well known to what gang of poachers they belong. 
Tire Walter Scott Ceatenary at the Crystal Palace was 
not only held on the correct day, instead of a week before its 
time as in Scotland, but was in every respect a greater success. 
Nearly every lady in the Scottish peerage honoured the festival 
with their patronage, and the picturesque type of nationality 
given to the costumes added much to the effectiveness of the 
scene. It was curivus to note, however, that nothing was so 
Scotch, and at the same time so charming, as the beautiful head- 
dresses which were evolved from the brain of Mdlle. E. Louise, 
in Regent-street, whose recent visit to Paris has borne such 
rich fruit that we are inclined to belicve the gay capital has 
once more determined to resume its sway over the empire of 
fashion. 

THE ExEection oF Lorp Mayor.—The citizens of 
London will be called upon on the 29th of next month to pro- 
ceed to the election of a Lord Mayor for the year 1871-2, in 
succession to the Right Hon. Thomas Dakin, whose period of 
office will expire on the 8th of November next. The follow- 
ing aldermen, who have not passed the chair, are eligible :— 
Mr. Sells John Gibbons (Castle Baynard’, alderman 1862, 
sheriff 1665; Sir S. H. Waterlow (Langbourne), alderman 
1863, sheriff 1866; Mr. Andrew Lusk, M.P. (Aldgate), 
alderman 1863, sheriff 1861; Mr. D. Stonc (Bassishaw’, 
alderman 1864, sheriff 1867; Mr, W. J. Cotton (Lime-street), 
alderman 1866, sheriff 1869; Mr. Owden, alderman 1868, 
sheriff of the present year. Mr. White (Portsoken) and Mr. 
Whetham (Bridge Within) having been elected to their alder- 
manic gowns during the present year, and not having served 
the oflice of sheriff, are not eligible for the mayoralty. The 
ordinary course—although in some cases it has been departed 
from—is for the Livery to return the two senior aldermen 
below the chair, and for the Court of Aldermen to select the 
first of the two as the succeeding Lord Mayor. In the event 
of that practice being observed this year, Alderman Gibbons 
will succeed Alderman Dakin in the mayoralty of London. 


Tue Tames EMBANKMENT.—On Monday was issued 
the report of the sclect committee appointed by the House of 
Commons, on the 16th of June last, to “inquire whether, hav- 
ing regard to the various rights and interests involved, itis 
expedient that the land reclaimed from the Thames, and lying 
between Whitehall-gardens and Whitehall-place, should, in 
whole or in part, be appropriated for the advantage of the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, and, in such case, in what manncr 
such appropriation should be effected.” The committee are of 
opinion that the lands belonging to the Crown, lying between 
the roadway and the line running continuously with the wall 
of Fife House Gardens, subject to such modifications as may be 
agreed upon by exchange of land or otherwise between the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Office of Woods, re_ 


claimed from the Thames at the expense of the ratepayers of 
the metropolis, should be appropriated as a garden for 
the use of the public, at a rental calculated after the rate 
paid for the adjoining portions of land reclaimed and 
appropriated by the Act of 1862 to the Crown tenants 
at the instance of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests; 
and that such land should be offered upon lease to the 
Metropoliton Board of Works at a rental calculated as afore- 
said. The committee are of opinion that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should take the requisite measures for carrying into 
effect the objects above recommended ; and that, if necessary, 
they should introduce a bill into Parliament for that purpose. 

{rs AND ITs PRopERTIES.—Since the time, now less 
than a century ago, when Messrs. Newbury, of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, advertised thnt they had a small parcel of tea for 
sale at the low price of thirty-six shillings per pound, the taste 
for the Chinese plant has grown so rapidly that it has now be- 
come anabsolute necessity to all classes of Englishmen, and, 
more especially, of Englishwomen. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for few of us there are who have not had occasion to be 
grateful for the refreshing and invigorating, yet soothing quali- 
ties of the fragrant infusion, in whose praises the poet Cowper 
sang so eloquently, The enormous consumption of tea has 
given a wonderful impetus to the widespread trade of this 
nation, and the cultivation of the shrub has furnished employ- 
ment to many millions of Chinese agriculturists. But with the 
increased demand has come the “untradesmanlike practices’ 
of dealers both at home and in the far East, who have in one 
form or another adulterated the innocent herb we are all so 
glad to quaff. It, therefore, becomes a public benefit when a 
well-known house like that of Messrs. Barber and Company’s, 
of 274, Regent-circus, and Gracechurch-street, which has 
branch establishments in most of the important towns of 
England, and consequently hes the power of buying in the best 
markets, enters the field with the determination of supplying 
the general public with the best possible teas at a low price. 
No one suspects a tradesman who supplies his goods at a loss, 
but we have much pleasure in stating that, after testing Messrs. 
Barber and Co’s goods, we are justified in asserting that in no 
one instance does their performance fall short of their promise. 
Messrs. Barber and Co.’s teas are in every respect excellent, and 
the purchaser can always depend upon receiving the growth 
for which he pays. This is in these times a rare advantage, but 
he who knows where it is to be obtained has only himself to 
blame if for the tuture he ever fails in obtaining a really good 
cup of tea 


TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF GUN COTTON AT 
STOWMARKET. 


Srowmarket isa wreck. At five minutes past two o’clock 
on Friday afternoon an explosion occurred at the Gun Cotton 
Works of Messrs. Prentice and Co., which has involved an 
awful loss of life, and has left the town almost as great a wreck 
as if it had been bombarded by an enemy’s guns. The Gun 
Cotton Works are situated on the left hand side of the railway 
to Norwich, about half-a-mile from Stowmarket Station. They 
have recently been greatly enlarged, Government having 
ordered of Messrs. Prentice large quantities of gun cotton, 
which has of late found more and more favour with military 
men and engineers as an explosive agent. The number of men, 
women, and children employed at the works is variously stated 
at from 120 to 150, engaged in drying, packing, and storing the 
dangerous cotton, which is said only to become explosive when 
compressed, burning harmlessly at other times like a slow 
match. At one o’clock on Friday the hands left off for dinner 
as usual. At two o'clock they returned, and five minutes after, 
just as cveryone had recommenced his work, a terrific explosion 
was heard. ‘The scene which followed those who witnessed it 
will not attempt to describe. In an instant every window in 
that part of Stowmarket nearest the works was shattered in 
atoms. In some cases the entire framework was blown in; 
roofs were completely stripped from houses, tiles and slates sent 
flying in every direction. A large house on the Ipswich-road, 
near the Works, is a perfect ruin—the roof blown to the ground, 
windows smashed to atoms, and the gravel and garden covered 
with shattered fragments. The first impulse of the inhabitants 
on feeling the shock was to rush for safety to the streets, fear- 
ing that further explosions should follow, and that they might 
be buricd in the ruins of their houses. Such is a bare and 
meagre outline of the scene in Stowmarket. At the works 
themselves « more awful tragedy was in progress. Several of 
the workmen were at once killed by the explosion, or buried 
under the burning ruins. ‘Che survivors ran from the work- 
shops into the open air, and then, with praiseworthy humanity, 
the bravest of them returned to the aid of the wounded and 
dying, while the children and girls made their escape. In half 
a minute after the explosion the Works were in flames from end 
to end, so that to the horrors of the first disaster were added 
the danger of fire and the dread, almost certainty, of an igni- 
tion of the remaining stock of gun cotton. Mr. Hewitt, who 
was close by Messrs. Prentice at the time of the second explo- 
sion, says, Mr. Edward Prentice was raking away the boxes of 
cartridges from the drying place, and Mr. William Prentice 
was kicking them from the fire with his feet. Edward Prentice 
drew them to William, who kicked them away. My brother 
and I called, “ Come away, come away ;”’ but one of them re- 
plied, “ No fear; they won't go off.” Almost immediately after 
the second explosion occurred. I saw a flash of light and ran, 
falling into the pit made by the first explosion, a shower of 
bricks passing over my head. On recovering myself I missed 
Edward and William Prentice. ‘The head and shoulders of the 
former were afterwards found in the pit. ‘The legs flew over 
my legs. His hat was discovered at some distance, and the re- 
mains of William Prentice were subsequently found, being 
identified by the boots, trousers, and pocket handkerchief. The 
cause of the explosion is of course a mystery, and we fear will 
ever remain so. It has been suggested that it was done by the 
extraordinary heat, but, if as supposed, the explosion originated 
in the magazines, this is impossible ; the three magazines were 
separate buildings, constructed of wood and bricks, with slate 
roofs, with a ceiling of three thicknesses, sacking, calico, and 
paper. There were no skylights nor windows. ven the site 
of the magazines is destroyed. A vast crater, forty fect in 
diameter and ten in depth, was ploughed up by the explosion, 
so that where the three magazines once stood nothing can now 
beseen. ‘Two large trees close by were upheaved by the roots, 
and some others are as stripped of every vestige of foliage as if 
they had been struck by lightning. Some of the corrugated 
iron forming the roof of the sheds was hurled 150 yards into a 
field. The bolts on the railway are loosened, the telegraph 
wires twisted and broken, the bridge over the river thrown 
down, the drying sheds swept clean out of existence. The 
chimney shaft is the only portion of the w rks which stands as 
erect as ever. Various estimates have been formed of the num- 
bers of killed and wounded, but it is now pretty clearly ascer- 
tained that there are twenty-four killed and seventy-two 
wounded. Among the former are one of the partners and the 
son of the other, three girls who were employed in the works, 
the remainder being foremen and workmen. 


—— 


Avaust 19, 1871.] 
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A MARCHIONESS CHARGED WITH ROBBING A 
BARON. 


Mapame 1a Maravise Louise pE LA SALLE, of Gloucester- 
street, Pimlico, was charged before Mr. Newton with stealing 
about £400 worth of property belonging to the Baron de Magrath 
de Moyecque. 

Mr. Lewis, in stating the case, said the baron had come to 
England in consequence of the events which took place last 
year in France. He had been obliged to relinquish his posi- 
tion as a French nobleman, and to adopt the profession of 
artist. 

The Baron de Magrath de Moyecque said: I have beena 
year in this country, and have apartments at No. 26, Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall, and at No. 74, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
and have been following the profession of an artist during the 
time I have been in England. I had about 60 paintings and 
drawings in my possession, executed by me during the last eight 
years ; they were at my place in Suffolk-strect. I became ac- 
quainted with the prisoner in April last. She was introduced 
by a' French artist of eminence as the widow of an officer, 
and she called upon me from time to time, saying that she was 
anxious to take lessons in painting. On the 7th July, as I was 
entering my rooms in Suffolk-street, I saw her examining one 
of my portfolios, some of the paintings being upset. I thought 
it rather extraordinary. The prisoner shut the portfolio as soon 
as I entered, and I said, “I am astonished, madame! How is 
it that you are looking into this portfolio?’ The prisoner rose 
up and said, “‘ Baron, I beg your pardon, perhaps it is a little 
indiscreet, but you have been so very kind that I thought per- 
haps you would lend me a few of your beautiful water-colours 
and drawings, so, while waiting till you arrived, I took the 
liberty to open your portfolio and make a choice.” I then 
noticed that the corners of some of the drawings, which were 
in Bristol boards, had been torn, and the drawings taken 
away. I called the prisoner’s attention to the circumstance, 
saying, “Js it not strange that some of my drawings are torn, 
from the cards?” She made no reply, but asked me to lend 
her a few, and I agreed to do so, she stating that she wanted to 
copy them, I lent her five or six drawings on tinted paper, 
but could not consent to lerid her any water-colour drawings. L 
told her not to keep the drawings too long, and it was under- 
stood she was to have them only for ten or twelve days. The 
following day, on going to Suffolk-street, I discovered that 52 
drawings, which were chiefly on Bristol cards, were gone, 
nothing but the ends being left. These drawings were placed 
by me in a portfolio in the Suffolk-street studio. I also missed 
an oil painting, and a gold ring which was kept in a small box, 
and also a travelling bag, containing my seal with a coronet on 
it. I made inquiries as to who had been to my rooms, and sus- 
pecting the prisoner, I called on her on the 9th of July, and 
said— Madame, I have a very great sorrow; I have been 
robbed of a valuable collection of drawings.” She replied, 
‘Oh, is it possible, but it cannot be.” I told her I should go 
to the police the next day. She said, ‘‘ Oh, do not do that,” and 
I left. The following day I received a letter from her. 

Mr. Newton: Have you seen the prisoner write ? 

Prosecutor: No, but I have received other letters from her, 
one asking me to tea. 

Mr. Newton: Handwriting is important evidence. The 
letter can stand over for further notice. 

Prosecutor continued: I went to Scotland-yard and com- 
municated with the police, and this morning I have seen a 
number of drawings and water-colours which I identify as my 
property. A day or two after receiving the letter I have 
referred to from the prisoner, she returned to me seven or 
eight sketches. The seal produced is my property. I never 
gave it to the prisoner. My name has been erased from some 
of the drawings and others have been diminished in size. 

The prisoner here handed a letter to the magistrate to show, 
as she said, that the baron had lent her 30 paintings, and not 
eight, as he alleged. 

Mr. Newton, on reading the letter, which gave the number 
of paintings lent to the prisoner as 30, asked the prosecutor to 
account for the discrepancy. 

The Prosecutor said: I have no doubt that the figure 8 has 
been obliterated by some chemical process, and the figures 30 
substituted. I never lent the prisoner more than eight 
drawings. 

In reply to the Prisoner, the Baron declared he had never 
given her two pictures—“ The Zouaves,” and ‘ Amiens ’—as 
£ouvenirs. 

Chief Inspector Druscovich, Scotland-yard, said that that 
morning he went to Gloucester-street and saw the prisoner. 
He asked her if she was the Marquise de Ja Salle. She said 
she was; and he told her he was a police officer, and that a 
complaint had been made against her by the Baron de la 
Moyecque of stealing some paintings. The prisoner asked him 
to walk into her room upstairs. As soon as he entered the 
room he saw a portfolio on a chair. She said the portfolio con- 

tained some designs sent her to copy by the baron. He found 
fourteen drawings, and asked her if she had anything else 


belonging to the baron. She replied “‘ No.’’ He noticed that 
the prisoner put her hand in and out of her pocket. He spoke 
to Serjeant Reimers, who took hold of the prisoner's hand, and 
found in it a seal, which the baron had identified. He took 
the prisoner to Vine-street, and on the way she told him there 
were a few more of the drawings at No. 30, Lisle-street, giving 
him a written authority to receive them. He went to Lisle- 
street, and obtained twelve pictures, which had been left there 
on Saturday by the prisoner. He had seen the prisoner write, 
and the first page of the letter produced was in her hand- 
writivg. 

The letter merely stated that the prisoner had eight de- 
signs, and not five, and that she had fvund this out after 
leaving him, 

Mr. Newton remanded the prisoner on bail. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


In this case, tried at Leeds, last Thursday, the plaintiff, Maria 
Brookfield, is a dressmaker, and the defendant, Joseph Wilcock, 
is a wholesale confectioner at Barnsley, trading under the name 
of John Wilcock and Sons. The plaintiff complained of the 
defendant having entered into an engagement and promised to 
marry her, and of having broken his word, and broken it under 
circumstances which the jury would think would considerably 
tend to aggravate the defendant's culpability and responsibility 
in this case. The plaintiff had known the defendant for a con- 
siderable time before the tender intimacy ripened that the jury 
would hear of, but about the 20th September, 1869, the defend- 
ant having apparently made up his mind to inform the plaintiff 
of his intention to propose for her hand, defendant’s mother 
invited plaintiff to her house. Defendant himself was not in, 
but he happened to meet her in the street, and he came back 
with her. The defendant also had an interview with her, and 
in a conversation he referred to the affection that he had shown to 
her, to the warm love and attachment he bore her, and he asked 
her some questions about a young man who had paid some 
attentions to her, and he was anxious to know how far they had 
gone, and whether she would give him up. This conversation 
took place between plaintiff and defendant on the 29th 
September, and plaintiff consented to the request he made her. 
Accordingly, from that time the attentions of the defendant 
became very constant, and such as would be expected froma 
man who loved the girl and naturally wanted to make her his 
wife. In consequence of an intimation that it was his wish, 
the plaintiff’s mother saw the defendant's mother, and between 
the two was an entire approval of the intended union of their 
two children. The plaintiff went over to Barnsley occasionally, 
and sometimes when the defendant had a female relative with 
him she saw him at his place of business, but more frequently 
saw him at his mother’s. The intimacy continued to ripen. In 
October, plaintiff’s brother became proprietor of the ‘Cross 
Keys” Inn, Barnsley, and plaintiff went over there to assist 
him, The defendant, whilst she was there, was constant and 
unremitting in his attention to her, and on one occasion he 
insisted on marking his sense of their engagement by putting 
an engagement ring upon her finger. This ring she had worn 
ever since. Then the defendant talked to a young woman em- 
ployed as a servant at the inn about the approaching marriage, 
and asked her whether she would be present on the occasion of 
the nuptials. On the 20th December an entertainment took 
place at Barnsley, and the plaintiff being present, it was sug- 
gested that as she could not return home she should sleep in 
Barnsley. Contrary to her wishes at the outset, it was arranged 
that she should pass the night at the defendant's house, where 
a Mrs. Crooks was staying. The plaintiff slept with Mrs. 
Crooks. Next morning, about five or six o’clock, a child was 
heard to cry upstairs, and Mrs. Crooks, the mother, got up to 
attend to it, leaving the room for that purpose. The plaintiff 
was overcome with fatigue, she had remained up late, she was 
very sleepy, she turned round to the wall and composed herself 
as far as she could to sleep again. Without the slightest 
knowledge on her part,—without the slightest intention that 
the occurrence should take place, the defendant came into the 
room, the door having been~ left open by Mrs. Crooks, and 
seduced her. The plaintiff was greatly distressed and very 
angry at the course the defendant had taken, and she threatened 
to complain to her mother and Mrs. Crooks. He implored her to 
be silent, and told her he would marry her as soon as he could 
possibly make arrangements. Mrs. Crooks found the plaintiff 
in tears on returning to the room, but in consequence of her 
promise the plaintiff did not tell her the cause. In February 
the plaintiff discovered herself to be in an interesting condition, 
and the fact was communicated tothe defendant. He said it was 
only a matter to arrange, and the marriage would take place as 
soon as possible. The defendant returned home, and after that 
she saw the defendant and asked him to make her an honest 
woman and marry her, but he put it off with one excuse after 
another, and at last one day when she strongly remonstrated 
with him in the street, he left her in tears, and from that time 
had repudiated the promise he made, and in fact he had married 


another person last July. When the plaintiff was in Wales, 
before the birth of her child, several letters were received from 
the defendant, but these were destroyed by her, as they referred 
to her condition, and she did not want ‘them to full into the 
hands of her relatives. The child was born on the 28th Septem- 
ber. The plaintiff wrote the defendant the following letter on 
the 13th May, 1870, and he would read it for the purpose of 
showing that it was a document natural to write in her posi- 
tion :— 
“ Wombwell, 13th May, 1870. 

“Dear Joseph,—I was very much surprised at your treatment 
to-day—[alluding to the interview when the strong remonstrance 
was made]—and think, after the many promises you have made 
me, that you are a downright scoundrel. You promised me the 
morning you seduced me, that if I would promise you on my 
honour not to say one word to any one, particularly my mother, 
that you would marry me. Now I have kept it while ever I 
could from them, and now you are not man enough to keep 
your promis2. You need make no such excuse as to Tom Wil- 
kinson, my brother-in-law, having said what you say he has. 
I do not believe it, and that would make no difference to us. 
This is the last time I shall ask you to to keep your promise. 
My mother is nearly heart-broken about it, and I do expect I 
shall be turned out altogether. I heartily wish I had never 
known you. You have brought me to this disgrace on myself 
and family. I wish I had never come to the party; then I 
should have been all right now. As for taking the poison, I 
will not take it for you or any other man. Suppose it should 
poison? NowI have got so far I will go to the end, and you 
must suffer for it. I only wish I had told my mother when I 
came home. You will wish you had not treated me like this 
after perhaps. I hope you may, with all my heart. Remember 
your many promises now to me, and if you like now to acknow- 
ledge it, I will forgive you sll.”’ 

Maria Brookfield (plaintiff), a young woman of pleasing ap- 
pearance, was then called, and supported in the main_by her 
testimony the opening speech of the learned counsel, She had 
known the defendant since February, 1869. The defendant’s 
mother, on the 20th December, 1869, told her, in a room behind 
the shop, that she had invited plaintiff there on purpose for her 
son to fall in love with her. Plaintiff had been engaged to 
another gentleman, but defendant said he wanted to marry her 
himself, and in his presence she wrote the gentleman a note 
declining his addresses, and ceased to correspond with him after 
that time. Defendant brought her a ring when she was staying 
with her brother, and put it on the wedding finger. She had 
destroyed the letters defendant sent her, because she had been 
afraid of her family knowing what was the matter with her. 
She expected the defendaut to come to Wales and marry her at 
the house of the registrar, with whom she was staying. 

Mr. Seymour then announced that the plaintiff consented toa 
verdict of £100. 


Mary Suttor, a coloured girl hadthe highest mark among the 
candidates for admission to the Malden, Mass., high school re- 
cently. 

Sarp a pompous husband, whose wife had stolen up behind 
and given hima kiss, ‘‘ Madam, I consider such an act inde- 
corous.” ‘Excuse me,”’ said the wife, “I didn’t know it was 
you. 

A Wasuineron paper (Washington is rather straitlaced in 
the proprieties, the outside of the cup must be just so, whatever 
the inside may be) goes into fits because two ladies and their 
two husbands (real orthodox husbands) eat oysters on the half 
shell and drankale in an oyster house. Curious place, Washing- 
ton. Oysters are counted unclean by the Jews ; probably they 
are so by the capitalists. 

Tue Times of India gives the following interesting but jaw- 
trying intelligence: ‘‘ We are very glad to learn that the mar- 
riage of Mr. Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, a Kupola Bunia mer- 
chant of Bombay, with Dhuncoorbal, the daughter of Shet Gud- 
hurdas Mohundas, and the widow of Luchmichaud Dhurumsey, 
was celebrated at Chinchpoogly. There was a large number of 
influential and educated Hindus and Parsees present, and a few 
Europeans. The bride is 21 years old, and wellconnected. This 
is the first widow marriage among the Kupola Bunias of Bom- 
bay. 

Tie Boston Folio contains the following about Nilsson’s 
lover :—Mr. A. Rouzand, a gentleman of about thirty years of 
age, of medium size, chestnut hair, sandy whiskers worn in 
English style, rather fine looking and an accomplished gentlc- 
man, arrived in America, recently from London. He is the 
accepted lover of Miss Nilsson, and they will probably be mar- 
ried in the autumn. It is well known that Miss Nilsson has 
been lately operating very extensively in real cstate in Boston. 
and it is not unlikely to suppose that the musical centre of 
America will be the future home of the songstress.’’ It is 
possible “ not unlikely to suppose’”’ also that Boston will not 
be Nilsson’s future home. 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Sews the Lock-Stitch, makes Embroidery, 
and is the Easiest to learn. 


Is the Easiest to Work, and Sews the Great- 
est variety of Fabrics. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 


SouTH Lonpon ..8, Newington Causeway. 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1870. 


The magnitude to which the manufacture of Sewing Machines has attained, is shown 
by the sworn returns of Sales tor the year 1870; according to which, the Machines sold 
by the leading manufacturers, are as follows :— 


sold 127,833 Machines. 


Is unequalled for Strength and Beauty of 
Stitch, and the highest approved for the 
Family, the Seamstress, and Dressmaker. 
Is the most complete for every variety of 
Family Sewing, Braiding and Embroidery. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 

GLASGOW...... 65, Buchanan Street. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. ; 
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The above oficial sworn Returns of Sales by the leading Manufacturers of Sewing Machines show 127,838 Machines sold in 1870 by this Company, being 44,625 more than any 


other Company; and 41,052 Machines 19 
their superiority and excellence, 
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vcrease in this Company’s sales over 1869. ‘These facts show the universal popularity of these Machines, and afford most convincing Pp? oof of 
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MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Tue marriage of Mr. Lawrence Rawstorne with Miss Edith 
Elizabeth Fermor-Hesketh, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fermor- Hesketh, Bart., M.P. for Preston, was solemnised on 
Thursday morning at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. The wedding 
party began to assemble at the church at eleven o’clock, the 
bridegroom accompanied by the Hon. Mr. Kenyon, as best 
man, arriving at 20 minutes past eleven. ‘The bride, accom- 
panied by her father, who gave her away, arrived a few minutes 
afterwards, and was received by the following young ladies, 
who were her bridesmaids :—Miss Constance Hesketh, Miss Eva 
Palk, Miss Gerard, Miss de Trafford, Miss Wilbraham, Miss 
Georgina Thorpe, and Miss Gardiner. ‘The bride’s dress was 
composed of rich white satin trimmed with Brussels point, 
bouillons of tulle, and pansies of satin attached by garlands of 
orange blossoms and myrtle. Her headdress was of orange 
blossoms with a tulle veil. The bridesmaids’ dresses were of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace, white satin bows and sashes ; 
white tulle bonnets ornamented with apple blossoms, and they 
wore a gold locket, with an enamelled monogram of the bride 
and bridegroom in the centre, presented by the bridegroom. 
The ceremony was performed by the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, 
perpetual curate of St. Paul’s Knightsbridge. After the regis- 
tration of the marriage the wedding party left the church for 
Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh’s residence, in Upper Belgrave- 
street, to breakfast. Ata quarter past two the bride and bride- 
groom took their departure for Park View, Towcester, North- 
ampton, the seat of Mr. George Fermor-Hesketh. The bride’s 
presents were very numerous; and among the most valuable 
were a handsome gold-band bracelet, with brilliant star centre, 
and a large oval gold locket, with brilliant star centre, on a 
white band necklace, en swite from Sir Thomas Fermor- Hesketh ; 
an oval gold locket, with a beautiful ornament in emeralds and 
dia monds, from Mr. G. T. Fermor-Hesketh (brother of the 
bride) ; a curiously-wrought gold band bracelet, in the Etruscan 
style, from Colonel and Lady Henrictta Ogilvy; a gold snake 
bracelet, with ruby eyes, from Sir G. and Lady Campbell; an 
amethyst and pearl bracelet, a pair of gold enamel earrings, set 
with coral, and a coral brooch set in gold, from Lady Hesketh ; 
a gold bracelet. with horse-shoe centre in pearls, from Lady 
Palk ; a pair of pearl earrings from the Hon. Philip Stanhope ; 
a gold necklace, with pendants of pearls, rubies, and diamonds, 
from the bridegroom; a geld necklace and locket set with 
emeralds and diamonds, from Mr. G. Fermor-Hesketh ; a gold 
necklace, with pearl and diamond locket, from Sir Robert and 
Lady Gerard ; a gold knot bracelet, with pearl centre, from Sir 
Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P.; a gold-band bracelet from Mr- 
Rawstoine; a pearl and diamond ring from Mr. and Hon. Mrs, 
Palk ; a pair of silver candlesticks, from the Earl of Bective ; 
a silver inkstand, from the servants of the household; a small 
carriage clock, from Lady Pomfret; a table mirror in silver 
frame from Sir Thomas and Hon. Lady Bateson; a gold-band 
bracelet, from Madame de Murietta ; a gold ram’s-head locket, 
earrings, and necklace, from Mr. and Mrs. P. Parker; a coral 
pearl, and diamond ring, from Miss Gerard; a gold turquoise 
ring, from Colonel Scott, Kc. 


A GENEVAN MOB AND A MOUSTACHED TOURIST. 

Tue Geneva correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, writing 
on the 11th inst., says:—** I had scarcely put my yesterday’s 
letter into the post when an unusual uproar led me to the 
bridge of Mont Blanc; a basket-carriage was advancing with 
difficulty through a noisy crowd. As I approached I heard 
nothing but the one word ‘ Badinguet,’ ‘ Badinguet.’ ‘ What's 
the matter,’ I asked. ‘’Tis he,’ the people shouted on every 
side, ‘it can’t be anyone else, He has come from England, he 
is going to settle at Geneva. No one else wears such a mous- 
tache, the ends pointed downwards as in his ]ast London portrait, 
What's he doing here? What does he want with us? Down 
with Badinguet.’? And the crowd shouted again. It is certain 
that this unfortunate traveller, thus followed, insulted in the 
streets, ill-treated by popular anger (potatoes and even stones 
were thrown at him, and one woman, having nothing else 
handy, flung her basket at him), it is certain that he was not 
the person supposed; the grey moustache, the dull eyes, the 
aspect of fatigue and heaviness, characteristic of so many old 
military men, ought not to have been enough to exasperate the 
people. But who can make the multitude listen to reason? 
The stranger ssid nothing, did not defend himself, asked no 
ene for assistance. ‘It’s one proof the more that he’s the 
man,’ said the furious crowd. He alighted at a small com- 
mercial travellers’ inn, which on one side looks towards the 
lake, and on the other towards a doubtful house—a very 
modest habitation for such a great personage. But this objec- 
tion did not check our enraged logicians. ‘He’s hiding him- 
self, the coward,’ they cried. ‘But if he’s hiding himself, why 
does he go out in an open carriage?’ ‘ Why, to defy us, the 
insolent scoundrel.’ ‘But, if he were defying you he would 
not hide himself.’ ‘Hold your tongue; he’s given you a tip, 
that’s quite plain.’ I was obliged to be silent, under pain of 
being knocked down. ‘The stranger was at last able to get 
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back to his hotel, but he was not more tranquil there ; the 
crowd gathered about the two entrances; at ten o’clock at night 
it was there still, as noisy as ever. Hisses, howls, wild im- 
precations arose ; the man was called by name; he was asked 
to show himself at the window; a tall fellowin white (probably 
a glazier) was for breaking the window; others proposed to 
storm the hotel, ‘Chuck him into the water,’ said a fresh 
clear voice; I looked round; the speaker was a young and 
rather pretty woman. The girls belonging to the adjoining 
house had come down, and shouted like the rest. And the com- 
ments! It was he, there was not the slightest doubt. He had 
gone to the great hotels, and they would not take himin. ‘I 
was the first to recognise him,’ affirmed a lad of the St. Gervais 
suburb, ‘and I to'd ever}body about it.’ ‘He has done us 
harm enough,’ said another lad of fully 12, ‘ Thiers is a guilty 
as he,’ objected a spectator with a Parisian accent which be- 
trayed his connection with the Commune. ‘Whea he comes 
to Geneva he shall have the same,’ exclaimed a third lad, who 
was sucking a drude-gucule. The narrative is not intended as a 
piece of news, nor as an insinuation that the traveller so ill 
received at Geneva was really the ex-dictator of Europe. I 
hayc simply wished to send you a popular scene taken from the 
life, and rich in instruction, grotesque ard vulgar as it may 
appear. The reader may draw whatever moral from it he 
please.—P.S, I went this morning to the neighbourhood of the 
hot+]. ‘They all still believe it is he. They have seen him 
smile; they have heard him talk; ’tis the very man. ‘But he 
is very much changel,’ a simpleton remarked to me.” 


Tun Mat, tHe Croset, AND THE SNORING Lovzr.—On 
Wednesday, at the Greenwich police-court, William Stephen 
Waghorn, a young gardener, living at Forest-hill, Sydenham, 
was charged with being found in a cupboard at the residence of 
Mr. C. B. Morris, of Harmer-villas, Stanstead-road, Lewisham, 
for a supposed unlawful purpose. The complainant, who is an 
East Indian stockbroker, said that at half-past eleven the 
previous night he was sitting in his study reading, the whole 
of the inmates, including the servants, having retired for the 
night, when he heard a sound of snoring. Thinking the noise 
came from one of his dogs he opened the door and made a search, 
and on passing a cupboard, in which the cook was in the habit 
of placing crockery, he found the sound proceeded from thence. 
He then opened the cupboard door, and discovered the prisoner 
sitting asleep at the bottom without his boots, which could not 
be found. The prisoner was awakened, but he would give no 
account of how ho came into the house, and also gave a different 
name and address to that he had since given when he was taken 
into custody. Previous to being conveyed away by the 
police, the servants in the house were questioned, and denied 
all knowledge of the prisoner, but that morning one of them 
had acknowledged admitting the prisoner to the house, placing 
him in the cupboard, and taking his boots off his feet. 
(Laughter.) Believing now that the prisoner had no felonious 
intent, but that he had been invited, as stated, to the house by 
his servant, and gone to sleep after being supplied with a good 
supper—(renewed laughter)—he had no desire that he should 
be punished, but he wished to know whether the prisoner had 
been in his house two or three nights previously, as he (com- 
plainant) had been away from home. | The prisoner assured the 
complainant he had not remained in the house during any 
previous night, and had merely accepted the invitation of one 
of the servants to visit her, when he had, unfortunately, been 
found as described.—Mr. Maude said that the admittance 
by servantsof strange men to their masters’ houses was attended 
with very dangerous consequences at times, but with that 
part of the case the complainant would best know how to deal. 
As the prisoner had satisfied complainant as to his intentions 
being in no way felonious, he would be discharged with a caution 
against accepting similar invitations.—The prisoner said it 
would prove a good caution to him, and he was then discharged. 


A MAN named Yeates, 35 years of age, was on Tuesday 
charged on his own confession, at the Southwark police court, 
with having set fire to some premises in Russell-street, Ber- 
mondsey, on the 14th of February last, when property to the 
value of nearly £6,000 was destroyed. A remand was granted 
in order that the police might communicate with the surance 
offices which suffered through the fire. 

‘* ALL IN THE Downs.”—Mr. Bull. ‘‘ That my army 
should break down was, no doubt, to be expected—but for my 
Navy !!!—Zounds! (plaintively) I did fondly think I was all 
right with my Navy !”’—Punch 


“ Arver thoroughly testing it, I believe your Vegetable Pain 
Killer to be the best medicine for diarrhoea I have ever known. 
It speedily relieves the patient of all unpleasant symptoms 
without any shock, or causing constipation. I consider it a 
most valuable family medicine, and would not willingly be 
without it.—KE. T. Barrerr, Surrey Chambers, Btrand, July 10, 
1869.—To P. D. & Son.” , 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED 


POST FREE. 


DITTO, DiTTO, 


SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE, PRODUCING A BEAUTIFUL LOCK 
STITCH ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE MATERIAL. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, steady by their 
weight, and are, as near as possible, NOISELESS. Their mecharism is 
so simple that purchasers can easily work them by referring to the in- 
structions forwarded with the machine. CATALOGUES and SAMPLES 


ence tre cece cnterontcpeeresiore £3150 
ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT, £5 5s, £6 6s, £8.and £10 00 
REGISTERED MACHINES, Spool or Shuttle, BY HAND ...... £4 40 
BY HAND OR FOOT... £5100 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


TO WORK BY HAND ......eeceeeeeee 


| Avaust 19, 1871. 


WHOLESALE POISONING BY A LADY. 


A veRY great excitement has been created in Baltimore 
by the arrest, upon a charge of murder by poisoning, of a 
lady of high social position, living in one of the most 
fashionable quarters of that city. Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Wharton is the widow of on officer of the army of the 
United States. General William Scott Ketchum was an 
old friend and companion-in-arms of her husband. In the 
latter part of the month of June General Ketchum came to 
Baltimore and was received asa guest in the house of Mrs. 
Wharton, where he presently fell ill and died. The lady 
had administered a drink to him, and upon a post-mortem 
examination the body was found to contain a considerable 
quantity of tartaremetic. At thesametime, a young gentle- 
man, Mr. Eugene Van Ness, afriend ofthe “Vharton family, 
and a frequent visitor at the house, making an evening 
call there, drank a bottle of ale presented him by Mrs. 
Wharton, was seized with violent vomitings, and nar- 
rowly escaped sharing the fate of General Ketchum. Such 
was the character and surroundings of Mrs. Wharton that 
at first no suspicion attached to her, but on the fact tran- 
spiring that on a day or two before General Ketchum’s 
arrival she had bought a paper of tartar emetic at a drug- 
gist’s, the police caused the house to be closely watched. 
It was not, however, till last week that the charge of poi- 
soning was openly made, and she was taken into custody. 
dhe is now confined in the Baltimore City Goal awaiting 
her examination. It may bo well imagined that in tho 
social circles in which she moved, and hardly less through- 
out the whole community, this case of crime in high life 
has produced no little consternation. Supposing Mrs. 
Wharton to be guilty, it is curious, as ean illustration of 
the theory that crime in its varieties is epidemical, that this 
poisoning by a woman should haye followed so quickly 
upon the horrible exposure of Lydia Sherman’s wholesale 
poisonings at Connecticut. . 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most cminent Physi- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine en- 
sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Srwpson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at 1s. 13d, and 2s. 9d. each. I’ree by post for 14 or 33 
stamps. 


Tre ladics are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD Srarcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried 
is found to beindispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch 
see that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted fo 
the sake of extra profits. 


How TO Dyz—silk, Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c,, in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, cighteen colours, 6d cach, with full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Family Herald,” 38rd September, says : 
“A very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will render 
their application clear to all.” 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS NEVER AT Fautt.—In all 
irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofulous en- 
largements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a 
ready and easy means of cure which never disappoints the most 
favourable expectations. It manifests a peculiar power in re- 
straining inflammation, removing stagnation, cooling heated 
blood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. 
While thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable for 
their power in improving the general condition and habit of 
the body, which renders the cure complete and permanent. 
Under the genial influence of these potent remedies, the puny 
infant becomes the robust child, the pale and emaciated regain 
colour and rotundity, and the dyspeptic eats freely without 
fear.—[Apvr. ] 

“Tiere is no medicine at the present day I value so highly 
as Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for years, and in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. I tested it to-day on a severe burn, and found it all 
that could be desired.—A. D. Mine, Editor of Jlessenger, New 
York.—To P. D. & Son, London.” 


Borwicx’s Cusrarp Powper is now used by all respectable 
familics for making delicious Custards and Blane Manges, and 
nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, 
and 6d. and 1s, tins. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


1 & 2, Cheapside, and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Londcn, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. PRICK SIXPENCE. 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF DORKING 


OR, 


WHAT BECAME OF THE INVADERS. 


Reprinted (by Special Permission) from 


tpn TAX PAPH” POR JULY. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED BY GEORGE MADDICK, 3, SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, 


AND 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOK STALLS, 


“ A new journal in which 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


ave recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular pr:ces. Special 
attention is invited to the following ;— 
A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 22». ro 1s, 114p. per Yarp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11. To 21°. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 63. per Yarn. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 


and Royal Family, 


HAVE NoW A DEPOT, 


65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


he who feels the pinch of the taxgatherer will find a fund of solid 


well-digested information.’ —LLoxn’s WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


THE 


Now Ready, the August Number of 


TAXPAPER. 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND LOCAL, 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT, TAXATION. 


Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription (Post Free), Six Shillings. 


PUBLISHED BY MARSHALL AND SONS, 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, AND 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


Aveust 19, 1871.) 
(COLOURED SCRAPS for! 


_ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the’ Winter 
Faggots, Doliy’s Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pct 
Limb, Encounter in the Battle Fielé, The Ferry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, l’retty Bunny, &c. Forming 
2 most entertaining collection for the Scrap Bvok. 
The complete set post free for 25 stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. N.B.—W hen 
ordering, please state “‘ Sixth Series.” 


OARD AND EDUCATION. —A 


CLERGYMAN’S WIFE is desirous of receiving 
TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES to share in the 
studies of her own daugkters.—Every attention paid 
to home comforts, and a first-class education will 
be imparted. Remuneration not so much an object as 
companionship. —Address, Mrs. D., 73, Ship-street, 
Brighton. 


(OSES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT, 
In Boxes at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and Ils. 


(GOCELES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


/ These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stemach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
‘mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove higbly useful, occasioning no pain in 

‘their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 

- tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 

, bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
occzsional use, if combined with the strictest attcntion 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influerce over the secretions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggcration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Jn Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


WHELPTON’S 


ye BURIF iy, 


Are warranted not to contain a siwgle particle of 
Aercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints are one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each 
by G. WueLtrton and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London ; and may be had ofall Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receiptof9, 1 or 
‘3 stamps. 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 


{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom fiom unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application. A few of 
theuses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
description of Household ,Glasses and Earthenware, 
Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases 
and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much broken. jf 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
the Sole Inventor, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
Post free for two stamps, 

A GUIDE TO THE CURE OF 
rescore NERVOUSNESS. A Medical Work on the New 
od Pts by Medicines only, of Nervous, 
erie na a Debility, Lowness of Spirits, In- 
digest seadtt re of Sight, and Premature Decline ; 
with instructions for perfect restoration to Health, by 
the New Special Treatment. The GUIDE (160 
pages) is Illustrated with Cases and Testimonials 
Gives advice, Prescriptions, and Rules for Cure b 
the use of the new Remedies, Address, Henry eats 
M.D.,8 Burton Crescent, London, W.G, ; 
———oraIEPPRVUDITTS. ane > 
maO NERVOUS SUFFERERS — 

Read and judge for yourselves.—DR, BARNE 

has just published 20,000 copies of the « Medical 
Friend,’ 2 most valuable book on the Treat. 
ment and Cure of Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Depression of 
Spirits, &c., with plain directions for perfect restora. 
tion to heaith and vigour. Sent post free on receipt 
of two stamps. Address, Dr. J. A. BARNES, 1, 


Lonsdale-square, Barnsbury, London, N, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


FeAl lS ioe Esy 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Parte Fxhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


& P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Iupeovep Best SOFT SEWING COTT ON 

¢ which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Srx Corp in 
ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. 

The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trapr, ordinary 

Soft Sewing Cotton, 1n all lengths, known as Six Corp, is such to No, 40 onty, being Four Corn from 42 to 70, 


and THREE Corp above that number. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 


JAMES F, HUTTON, The Temple, Da!e-street, Liver- | ERNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 
pool. Paris. 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 18, 6d., 2s, VERY FINE RICOH BLACK TEA, 2s. 64 


A Price Current Free. 


f£ugars at Market Prices. 


_, PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Wilhtam-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


READING'S isis 
Invalid Cot Carriages. &; 


The Greatest Eare and Comfort ever intro- 

duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the ParEnt NoIsELEss WHEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


5 FOR THE REMOVALorIMArIOg. Fin 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


WHEELER and WILSON. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. + GUELPH. 
HOWE (Elias, jun.). > -QUEEN MAB. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS. TOM HOOD. 
EXCELSIOR. CLEOPATRA, 
WEED. GERMANIA. 
BRITANNIA. ALEXANDRA. 
LA SILENCIEUSE. ROYAL. 
IMPERIAL. AMERICAN, 


WANZER, Ere. WEIR, Erc. 
_SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, impar- 
= tially recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer 
this GUARANTEE to theic customers, Any machine sold by them may be EX- 
CILANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND CO,, 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


Observe the Trade Mark. 


SOLARIFERINE, 


(ENTERKD AT StatTionERS’ HALt,) oR 
SUNNY HAIR WASH. 
Harmless and free from smell. 

FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GOLDEN HAIR. 


AROMATIC ARECGA NUT TOOTH PASTE. 
(Established 80 Years.) 

FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Patronised by the most Eminent Dentists of London and Paris. 


Tue Onty Onternan, Brware or IMrratrons. (ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 


MOUSTACHEOTIQUE, 
FOR CULTIVATING AND PRODUCING THE MOUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
As Patronised by the Army. 


LLOYD AND GETHING, Pharmaceutical Chy mists, 
75, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


{INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 


at about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


4 SODA, POTASs, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 


LITHIA; 
AND FOR Govt, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


SAUCE. 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Conncisseurs 
“THE ONLY GCOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 

PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR i AND PERRINS’ 
Agents—Crossr & Movers London, 


J and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through 
ut the world. 


Corks BRANDED “R, Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exuis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents; W. Besr and Sons, Hen- 
rictta-street, Cavendish-square. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


DN So Sas ie 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W lte's MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring £0 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite yesist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 25s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. Post. 
age, 1d. 

Donble Truss, 31s, €d., 42s. and 52s. 6d. 
Is. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 
1s 10d. 

Post-cffice Orders to be made payable, JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Picadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


rAXHE material ofwhich these are made 
is recommended by the Faculty as being pecu- 
larly clastic and compressibie, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases 
of WEAKNESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordisary 
stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 103. and 16s. each, 
Postage, 6d. 
JOIN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.---A 


Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. 
Free for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
THEOBALDS-ROAD, HoLporn, W.C. 


Postage, 


NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, Deploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide of Nitrogen, or 
Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Artificial Teeth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known London Physicians 
and Surgeons as being the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
ea Consultations free. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Bailway Station. 


{OR THE PRESERVATION OF 


: THE TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’? AMERICAN WHITE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Tecth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. l1s., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manafactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet street, E.C., London. 


fPXEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. ‘Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
SFREET. See his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


ME. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 

geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are mora 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-a hesive.—42, Judd-strect, near 
King’s-cross and Euston-:quare.—Consultation Free. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. — 


Established forty years, as the most agreeable 
and effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.— 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s.6d. None 
geuuine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, 
Manehester. 


LEVELAND’S. WALNUT 

POMADE cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, 

darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in grantiag an injunction 
protecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa_nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years ; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a general 
one, any dishonest person can adept.” 


Sold in Pots at 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd., and 3s. 6d.; by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘ CLeveLANps” of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxferd-street, London. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 


remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
OxybizinG the Blood, and supplying its saline con- 
stituent; being a Lecrurr delivered at St. James's 


Hall, Loudon: Mr. Curvetann, 37, Poland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back ; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye @ 
brighter sparkle.—Sold in cases at $33., 228., 11s. 
4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and Is. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap~ 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger; at 
Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Old Change; and all 
Chemists. If your Chemist will not get it, you for 
have any size sent direct by post, free, 0D hand 1 “4 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp - street, ked al 
London, E. They will be sent securely packed by 
return. 


KIN DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 


LOTION quickiy Cures RINGWORM 
GOLDEN UPEIONS; and every form of Skin 


SCURVY, ) 
i ith certainty, safety, and ease, (N 
Toontown) : 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. (Not 


W.E, Akburst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit- 
W.C., and of Chemists everywhere, ichtrget, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE PICTURE GALLERY OFTHE 


NATIONS. A description of the Principal Peo- 
plesin the World. Illustrated with 160 Fine En- 
gravings. Small 4to., printed on toned papers, 6s., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a present 
for the young. 


ICHARD HUNN: a Story of Old 

London. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of 

“Chronicles of an Old Manor House.’? Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo., 3s. 6d., poards. 


HOICE POETRY FOR LITTLE 
C CHILDREN. With Coloured Pictures and Wood 
Engravings. Small 4to., 28-5 boards. 

UEL FOR OUR FIRES ; or, Coal 
FE Pits, Colliers, and their Dangers. By the Author 
of “ Lilian’s Talks with Memma about the Stars,’’ &c. 
Engravings. Square Royal, ls. 6d., boards, 


INE COTTAGE ON THE SHORE ; 


or, Little Gwen’s Story. Engravings. Royal, 
16mo., 1s. 6d., boards; 2s, extra gilt cdges. 


RIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. 
PROSSER, Author of “ The Awdries and their 
Friends,” &c. Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison 
Weir, Noel Humphreys, &c. Imperial 16mo., 4s. 6d., 
handsomely bound. 


— 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
164, Piccadilly; and B. SEELEY, Islington green. 


Brighton: 31, Western-road. And all Booksellers, 


AN ENTERTAINING NOVELETTE. 
Nearly ready, in cr. 8vo., 


| ee DOWRY. A Tale of the 
Franco-German War. 


London: E, MarLBorouGH and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 


AN INTERESTING WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 


Nearly ready, royal 16mo square, | Illustrated, and 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


ARION’S PATH THROUGH 
SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 


London: E. MarisorovcH and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 


MADAME ALFRED, 
24, Langham-st., Portland-place, W. 


COURT MILLINER, DRESS, COSTUME, — 


AND MANTLE MAKER, 


Specially invites Lacies to see her Half-Guinea 
Bonnets. 


Ladies’ own Material made up. 
Agent for Real Irish, Apliqué, and other Laces. 


FRANCES COOK, 
138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), 
COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 


HE AUTUMN.-—Ladies’ BOOTS 


for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, elastic 
or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 
resist damp, 21s.; soft house boots, 5s. 6d. Illus- 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents.—THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5gs. 


Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-Stitch, 


Silent. Price 63¢s. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 
-=WHIGHT & MANN, 


le” «143, HOLBORN BARS. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


c 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 


street, Birmingham. Drawings and i 
warded on application. “A tee 


Bee KS 


Bae POWDER 
H* BEEN AWARDED 


pwo GOLD MEDALS 


4 Roa its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 
AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppives, 
&e., 


[c= and WHOLESOME. 
GOLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS. 
‘ALSO 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES. 


RANEA BAREGE.—Patterns free. This Material, specially manufactured 


strong, intended and particularly adapted for Mourning Summer Dresses. 


(00L SUMMER DRESSES for MOURNING.—Tafleta d’Italie, Crepe Barege, 


FRENCH SILKS,—The contemplated imposition of a high percentage on raw 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


Sewing Macuines. 
= 

I 

N 

G 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET” ANCHOR, 
£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and Best General Collection of 
SEWING MACHINES in _ London 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 
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THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


247, 249, 251, REGENT STREET, JULY, 1871. 
. : : : 
A T the CLOSE of each SEASON, and in conformity with periodical usage, 


Messrs. JAY make very large reductions in the various departments of their business ll arti 
marked in plain figures and re-marked in red ink, so that purchasers may see at once the nett ea wilcex or cael 
article. The following will be found, at the present time, worthy of special notice :— 

Summer French Silk Dresses, and also all Black Grcs ce Suez, 15 yards, at £2 5s. 6d, the Dress. 
Rich Model French Costumes— reductions of from 5 gs, to 15 gs, on each Costume, 

Black made-up Dresses of the most modern kinds. 

Rich Lace and Black Silk French Mantles. 

Travelling and Seaside Costumes. 

Millinery, Parasols, and various other incidental Odds and Ends. 


JAYS’. 


for Messrs. JAY, of Regent-street, is composed of silk and wool, of a crape-like texture, remarkably 


To be had only at Messrs. JAYS’. 


Crepe Grenadine, light, transparent, and other Fabrics for Summer Wear, from 1 guinea the Full Dress, 13 yds. 


JAYS’. 


and unmanufactured French Silks has caused much uneasiness in Lyons and other parts of France, Messrs, 

JAY have, however, luckily forestalled such an eventuality by purchasing largely in the autumn at literally 

p nic prices; and, as Black Silks are all the better for keeping, customers are advised forthwith to secure the 

little stock remaining. French Gros de Suez, 24 gs. the Dress, 15 ya:ds. 
Rich Lyons Gros Grain, £3 17s. 6d. the Dress. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


Daring the present month a GENERAL CLEARANCE SALE will be made. We shall show Chcap Lots of 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE. CHILDREN’S CHEMISE. 
LADIES’ PETTICOATS. CHILDREN’S PETTICOATS. 
LADIES’ NIGHT DRESSES. CHILDREN’S NIGHT DRESSES. 
LADIES’ TOILET JACKETS, INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 

FRENCH CAMISOLES, BOYS’ SUITS. 

WEDDING OUTFITS. SETS OF BABY LINEN, &c. 


A PRINTED LIST AT REDUCED PRICES POST FREE. 


GLAVE’S UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 587, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ELEGANT and USEFUL COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CLEARING OUT AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
During the present week we skall offer 
ELEGANT COSTUMES, at 5s. 1ld., 6s. Lld., and 7s. 11d. each. 
i Better Qualities and Greater Variety, at 9s. 11d., half a guinea, and 12s. 64. 
With some striking Novelties in the RICHEST MATERIALS, from lds. 6d. to 2is., for Tourists, 
Exhibition Visitors, and Others. 
We can offer the Greatest Variety and the Largest Stock in the Trade. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


584 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


76—77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and 
European Companies. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as. closely as possible.”’ 
—Dr. H. BARKER on Right Foods. ‘The infant 
Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.’’—Social 
Science Review. ‘‘Highly nourishing and easily 
digested,.’’—Dr. HassaLu. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT 


CompLeTe wiTH TABLE £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ton Jor O-BsEN'S; 


Sixteen years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


228, OLD KENT-RO AD, - Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
LONDON. c London. ‘ 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. - 


GPANISH FLY is the acting ingre- PPRAMPLON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


i i 3 - This excellent Family Medicine is the most 
dient in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, | effective remedy for indigestion, Dbilious and liver 


s ‘ : : ; 
or st eee the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post | complaints, sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, 
any : vyes 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls. giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and | and bowels, or, where on occasional aperient is res 
Martin’s). quired, notbing can be better adapted. 


No boiling or Straining required. 


Tins, lg., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


For SEG: these ane att truly excellent, re- 
i oye pay : moving all obstructions, the distressing heade f 

HA DES PROYER. 248, High prevalent with the sex, depression of Resta wee a 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- | of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pim ess 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, sallowness of the skin, and givea healthv * ples, and 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., | complexion. 7oscom to thie 
5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 

-Hadof any Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s 14d, and 2s, 9d 

Magazine,” monthly, 1s. per box, SRD 
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